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OBSERVATIONS ow 


CHRONIC PAIN AFTER INJURIES, 


hip-joint, At first.the parts are swelled, 
discoloured, and acutely painful. Appro- 
priate remedies are applied, 
eased appearance is gone. scrupulous 
examination of the limb can discover nothing 
extraordinary, as far as. can be seen or felt, 
and we ate ready to pronounce that every- 
thing has returned to the healthy state ; 
the man, however, cannot move the joint 

in. He hears us maintain that 


nothing is irs H but be knows his own 
ings: he he is still lame. There 


is no ion in this case; the patient is 
not deceived himself, and he has nothing 
to gain by imposing upon others. He 
suffers patrimonially both by fees, and con- 
finement from business; he suffers in his 
person, by submitting cheerfully to all the 

of-our teatt instences 


of this kind, which are of frequent occur- 
tence, thé lanieness often continues for 
Mouths, and éven for! years; yet all 
the while,’if we are solely by an in- 
‘pee Of the we would ‘still aver;' 

t the pafts about the joint are all soudd, 
andi in a healthy, ition. Hence we 
fairly'come: ta: this. conclusion, that. the ab- 
sence bf every appearance of disease is not 
an igrefgagable, proof against the existence 
of lameness. | We have learned this maxim 
im the ‘treatment of patients to whom feign- 
ing chuli be Of io advautage, and we ought 


not to refuse the benefit of it to other pa-. 
tients, whore placed in circumstances of 
suspicion. Let us continue to be sceptical 
in the case of every person who is in a 
situation to derivé profit from complaining ; 
but let ua not recklessly. pronounce: every. 
complaint deceptive, where we can di 

nothing morbid—nothing to fix on as an 
adequate cause for the pain and lameness 
complained of. It is surely too much to 


——- of gain or exemption from labour.. 
e have learned by experience, 
that disease from external violence. con- 
tinues to subsist-long after every mark of 
such violence has disappeared ; we. 
ought in justice to have this experience 
present to-our minds, whea.employed in 
deciding on the character and claims of 
those who, after having been injured, ate 
suspected of complaining without cause. 

I received an impressive lesson of cau- 
tion in these matters; by my i 
case in the Infi 
of Edinburgh nearly thirty years ago. 
street-porter, after a fall, began to complain 
of pain stretching along the whole outside 
of the thigh, The pain was much aggra-. 
vated by motion, so that he could not walk 
across the ward without a crutch. The case 
being supposed to’ be sciatica, he was under 
the care of the late Dr. Duncan, assisted 
by my lamented friend Dr,- Bateman, who 
acted as clinical clerk. The most attentive 
exataftation, scrupulously ‘and laboriously 
made, could discover nothing deviating from 
the ordinary sttuctare ‘aud appearance, nor 
was there’ ally gefieral affevtion of the sys- 
tem, Odr patient, (00, was the object of 
t was'a em- 

oyment for poriers was said to be scarce; 
the lodigit food of ‘the infirmary were 
comfortable, and the aliment from a benefit 
soviety was accumulating io his favour. He 
readily sabmiitred to the most violent counter- 
irritants, but without acknowledging any re~ 
lief, Perkins’ metallic tractors, then in high 
were ‘applied with due solemnity, 
and this was thé only application which re~ 
lieved the pain. This admissron’ on the 
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part of thé patient) however, omly served'ta 
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© any~ And some corresponding Strictures on the 
Medical Evidence gwen in an Action 
» Tittle Damages for an Assault, tried in a Jury 
ad last Court, at Glasgow, 13th of April, 183i, 
| year, Right Honeurable the Lord 
pood,”” Hope.* 
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the ital with simulation affixed to 
im the records ; and, as we under- 
iendly society. But t 
his’ he hed of 
apoplectic artack. The thigh complained 

i ted, The cartilage, covering 
of the femur, was partially de- 
ed, and purulent matter, to the amount 
ounces, was found in the cavity of 
joint. This case, though well marked, 
now, nota solitary one; and I wish 
give to the reader the same salutary 
which it then indelibly imprinted on 
my mind, to be cautious of imputing simu- 
lation in every case where pain and lameness 


t is not, however, meant to be insinu- 
ated thet in all, or even in many of sach 
eases, there does exist some disease latent 
to external examivation, but easily dis- 
coverable on a dissection of the parts, 
Joints, with their moving powers injured 
by violence, even efter the inflammation is 
reduced, continue subject to impeded and 

inful motions, without a perceptible change 
any of the tissues involved. The same 
lumbago ; perhaps the parts con- 
cerned in these, and other examples of 


chronic rheumatism, are nearly in the same 


— the — have been 
u y variations of temperature, or 
violence. 

The experience which practitioners have 
of the roguery of mankind in cases where 
their interests are concerned, has properly 
produced in our minds a tendency to scep- 
ticism, and suspicion of complaints; and 
there are particular spheres of practice, 
where this ticism and suspicion are pe- 
culiarly called into action, The practice in 
jails, workhouses, penitentiaries, and in the 
different branches of his Majesty's service, 
often calls for diecrimination betwixt real 


siderations are called to our assistance ; the 
character of the iner—the moderation 
or extray of his statement, its con- 
sistency with itself and with concomitant 
circumstances—thesé, and similar topics, 
are now the ‘best réBources to direct our 
judgment ; and generally, if carefully exam- 
ined, they will afford the evidence which 
the proper light of our own art refuses to 


su 

of this kind, our determinations are very 
prompt and summary. ‘I'he recruit talks of 
rheumatism in the thigh, and says he cav- 
not move the hip-joint without pain; the 
surgeon, seeing no cause for complaint, 
denounces the man a malingerer, and orders 
him to attend drill. He ents his fate, 
curses the service, but dares not refuse. 
Either in real or pretended pain, he moves 
most piteously for some days, yet he must 
persevere, and, at last, steps out as nimbly 
as any of his fellows. surgeon now 

aps, in gene ts 

anon be some instances in which he 
has not ted an impostor, but rather 
cured a patient. The regular exercise which 
he harshly prescribed, and bad ample means 
of enforcing, had exerted its ordinary sana- 
tive power in curing a case of real lameness. 
The wealthy citizen, who, foregoing his 
crutch, scampers off when his bouse is on 
fire, and never more speeks of his rheumatic 
limbs, is not on this account denounced a 
malingerer ; and surely it is not too much 
to ask this charitable admission, that, some- 
times at least, a tyros cure may have 
been performed in case of the soldier. 
In- ordinary practice, after the inflamma- 
tion near the joint produced by a fall is, by 
the usual remedies, removed, pain on mo- 
tion still continues. Frictions, baths, and 
embrocations, ere ineffectual, We recom- 
mend motion of the joint as the only re- 
maining resource ; but, alas! we have not 
the imperative means of enforcing its use. 
We bave not the advan of terrors from 
the guard-house, from driver's whi 

or from the starving discipline of Bridewell. 
The first attempts at motion are excruciat- 
ing ; the patient bas not the resolution to 
persevere ; and the lameness daily becomes 
more fixed. If this description coincides 
with our experience in treating those who 
have no interest to deceive, we ought thence 
to derive a warning to use & little caution, 
when called upon to decide in the cases of 
others, whose complaints are fair objects of 


suspicion. 
These observations ate intended to be 
the -work of the strictures we mean 
mentioned 


medical | to offer on the medical evidence 


in the title of this article. 


SS 


CHRONIC PAIN 
a. suspicions, He was dismissed | affirmation. Here, therefore, moral con- 
are complained of, and yet nothing morbid 
is perceptible. 

x 
ead feigned complaints ; and this, on many | 
occasions, becomes the most difficult part of | 
form. It is our duty, on the one hand, to| 
disconcert the schemes of impostors, and, 
on the other, to avoid 
sures against those who complain a 
real cause, In our endeavours to shun op- | 
posite errors, the resources of medical sci- 
ence and experience often desert us. A 
Person compluins, but we can perceive no 
reason for the complaint, and yet we do not 
find ourselves warranted to make @ positive | 

, sverment that there is an intention to de- | 
ceive. If called upon to give a judicial | 
opinion in such a case, our verdict should 
be, non liquet ; we cannot decide : 
knowledge docs not authorize a positive | 


About thirteen months ago,a in 
Donald Bain, designated a warehouseman, 
who acted ly a6 clerk and partly as porter 
to adrysalter. The weapon employed was 
8 palisade, pulled up from the fence of an 
enclosure in his own grounds. With this, 
blows were inflicted on the head, face, 
shoulder, and right thigh near the hip- 
} The bead and face were wounded ; 
the shoulder and hip showed marks of con- 
tusion. From the wounds there was a con- 
siderable discharge of blood ; but the chief 
complaint which Bain made, was of violent 

in on every attempt to move the right 

joint. in i ing motion be- 

é injury, and has 

continued more or less to this date. He was 
admitted into the Infirmary next day. He 
was kept there under treatment for about a 
ight, and after his dismissal was for a 
long time attended by a surgeon in private. 
Tn the action for damages there could be no 
dispute about the. wounds ; the only mat- 
ters on which the court required instruction 
from medical witnesses were, the degree of 
injury done to the right thigh, and whe- 
ther the long-continued lameness was real or 
pretended. The four following observations 
contaiu our intended strictures on the evi- 
dence given in reference to these points :-— 
- 1, One of the witnesses, whosaw Bain 
after the assault, said that he con- 
him from the first as exaggerating 


sidered 
his injuries, It is not uncommon for sur- 
geons at the bed-sides of their patients to 
tax them with .excessive clamour. This 
assertion, however, being merely oditer dic- 
tum, something said by the by without 


t, may contain a rebuke, 
but no serious im ent. Such an ac- 
ot does no » and one even do 
, urging the patient to a due exer- 
tion af and self-control. It is a 
very different matter when the surgeon upon 
oat and in a court of justice, avers that his 
nt © tes his complaints in a case 
where must be regarded 
by the court and jury, as a part of a regu- 
larly-contrived scheme of imposture. Every 
candid man will be religiously cautious in re- 
to the footing on which he stands when 
tenders such evidence. The case, it is 
true, occurred in a cheritable institution ; 
but the character and patrimonial ioterests 
of an infirmary patient deserve our regad, 
as well as the ecaaat and interests of one 
from whose purse we can draw liberal fees. 
When we affirm that a person exaggerates 
his complaints, we can mean only that he 
complains more than we think he should do; 
Rot more than he feels, but more than we 
think he should feel. ‘The pain reall 
is in a ratio compounded ‘of the vi 
done, and of the sensibility of the sufferer. 


deliberate thou 


grounds alone. A 


ascertain the natural or acquired sensibili 
of his patient. The same violence whi 
scarcely affects one man will occasion ex- 
quisite pain to another, ‘The shrieks, there- 
fore, and clamour of the latter are not ex- 
aggeration, but the fair expression of what 
is actually felt. This shows that we should 
be cautious in harbouring the suspicion of 
exaggeration, particularly in patients with 
whose constitution, temper, and habits, we 
are unacquainted. Here moral considera- 
tions may be of use to supply the want of 
discrimination afforded by the proper re- 
sources of our ownart. In the nt in- 
stance, the idea of a scheme of imposition, 
formed almost as soon as the injury was 
sustained, is, in itself, an improbable sup- 
position, and ought not to have been enter- 
tained, unless supported by proofs, found 
decisive after a careful scrutiny. Had this: 
witness known, or if he did know, had he 
considered the formidable weapon 
the natural strength of the assailant, and his 
excited state at the time of the assault, he 
would perhaps have had a more adequate 
conception of the injury received, as well 
as of the pain actually felt. 

2. On the 9th of May, Bain was carefully 
examined by almost all the medical wit- 
nesseg, Every appearance of injury was 
gone. Except the mark of a blister, there 
was nothing to be seen or felt on right hip 
and thigh different from ordinary. He, 
however, complained of pain in the joint, 
particularly when lying upon it, or attempt- 
ing a side motion to draw it from, or make 
it approach to the left leg. He said that 
he could not walk easily without the use of 
a pole to support the right leg. The opinion 
then given in writing by one of the exami- 
nators was expressed in these words: “‘ Re- 
specting cases like the t, whether the 
pain and incapacit easy motion com- 
plained of are , or in whole or in part 

tended, the resources of medical know- 
edge and discrimination do not enable us 
to decide. But I am fully warranted to cer- 
tify, that blows, inflic.cd un the joints, often 
occasion both pain and lameness, continuing 
long after the marks of the violence have 
disappeared ; and yet this pain and lame- 
ness are not accompanied with any change 
of the pulse, or with any other general symp- 
tom to guide the discrimination of the medi- 
cal examinator.” ‘This statement, which is 
merely a confession of total ignorance, is, I 
ap x bet the only statement which ought 
to have been given at this period of the case 
from a single examination, and on medical 
— in daily attend- 
ance might perhaps have gone farther. He 
might know previously the character of his 
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patient—he might estimate the consistency 
of his stories—he might watch him in un- 
guarded moments—and might, from these 
considerations, have inferred a probability 
which would serve to add some weight to one 
side of a balance, in a state of 


- In the month of October last, Bain 
_ ‘wasagain visited. He re that he was 
still lame, though in a less degree. The 
right leg near the ancle was edematous, 

ig through the day. is was a proof that 
something was wrong with the injured limb ; 
at the same time the veins of the same leg 
were varicose, and about the ancle tere were 
a number of small ulcerations, a usual conco- 
mitant of the varicose state. It was not, 
however, judged safe to draw any conclu- 
sion in favour of actual lameness from these 
morbid appearances, since the veins were 
observed to have been partially varicose the 
day after the injury was sustained, 

4. During the course of last winter Bain 
continued lame, and walked about the streets 
with the use of a crutch. It was now dis- 
covered, that the injured thigh was some- 
what emaciated, and that the hip of this side 
had not the same rounded contour as the 
other. The difference was nearly an inch 
in circumference, and was distinctly observ- 
able by sight as well asmeasurement. The 
surgeon, who had it early settled in his 
miud thet Bain was an impostor, as well as 
the rest who tod his opinion, were now 
put to their shifts to account for this new 
appearance. This was a symptom of dis- 
ease not in accordance with the judgment 
they had pronounced. There was no deny- 
ing the fact, and they could not allege that 
it was of long standing, for, though now 
conspicuous, it was not observed during 
former inspections, It was therefore main- 
tained, that Bain, in feigning lameness, did 
not give this Jimb its due share of motion, 
and that the want of this motion was the 
cause of its shrinking. To procure credit 
to this assertion it would, I apprehend, 
have been necessary to adduce authentic 
cases, where limbs were extenuated from 
the same degree of inaction as took place in 
Bain’s case ; and also to have shown, that 
simulation in these cases was rwards 
satisfactorily detected. We know that limbs 

h moved become more muscular; and, 
contrary, are extenuated by inaction. 
This will take place more readily in the 
upper extremities, for it is to confine 
the motion of one arm while other is 
allowed to be active. We can hardly ex- 
tenuate a leg by this method, for we cannot 
bead one the lower without 
ng nearly an equal degree of motion to 
the other. "The man used the crutch onl 


to support the right leg, and therefore 


must have made as many movements as its 
fellow. Besides, if we suppose him to have 
been feigning, he would eave the right leg 
only when he knew he was observed ,-at 
other times he would indulge both limbs in 
equal motiou. I apprehend, therefore, that 
the inactivity which could take place upon 
this supposition, would not be so great, so 
constant, and so uniform, as to ent the 
limb from and retaining its due 
and proper shere of nutrition, 

I was acquainted with the details of a case 
where a state of rest, very uniform and long- 
continued, did not uce any extenuation 
of the limb, A man, by a fall, received a 
severe contusion on the shoulder; the sub- 
sequent inflammation was reduced, but there 
remained, as he said, great pain at every 
attempt to move the joint. He walked about 
for a long time with his arm in a sling, and 
closely bound down to his side. As he re- 

ived aliment from two friendly societies, 
and had formerly been conv of what is 
called scheming, his lameness became the 
object of suspicion, When carefully ex- 
amined, the arm was not in the least shrunk, 
and yet this limb was kept in a state of in- 
activity more complete than Bain’s leg, and 
that for a period of about nine months. This 
man might, no doubt, have freely used his 
arm ‘when no eye was upon him; but the 
same thing might be presumed of Bain too, 
if he was practising deception. From cir- 
cumstances which need not be detailed, it 
was concluded thet: the lameness in this 
case was feigned ; but whether this con- 
clusion was correct or not, the case abun- 
dantly proves, that limbs kept inactive for 
a long time, and to a great degree, do not 
always suffer extenuation, 

The statement on one side of this case 
amounts to this :—Bain, for several months, 
walked the streets of Glasgow, following 
partially his usual employment; he used a 
crutch to steady and support his right leg. 
Upon the supposition that his lameness was 
pretended, it may be presumed that, when 
not seen, he used his right leg as freely as 
the left; and yet, without proof from ana- 
logous cases, it is maintained, that this slight, 
partial, and interrupted inactivity occasion- 
ed an extenuation of the limb. The state- 
ment on the other side ig:—The man suf- 
fered a severe contusion on the joint; after- 
wards the original infammation being gone, 
as frequently happens in similar circum- 
stances, a condition, the effect of 
that violence, still continued. This diseased 
condition occasioned an imperfect motion of 
the limb; and the shrinking which took 
place, as it is the result, is the best evidence 
of areal lameness, It is not necessary that 
I should be able to say what is the precise 
nature of the chronic disease t, or to 
affirm that it would show were there 
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an opportunity of dissection. -4Ve see cases 

of lameness every day, of the reality of 

which we have no doubt, and yet we are 

unable to tell what is the exact state of the 
affected. 

These are the two opinions which were 
given in evidence on this case, and I hope 
the reader will be satisfied that the one I 
have adopted is an opinion, not of absolute 
certainty, but of greater probability than 
the other; and this, I apprehend, is the 
highest pitch of affirmation to which medi- 
cal witnesses should rise, in regard to many 
of the subjects submitted to their consider- 
ation, 

It is a common observation, that when 
two sides of a case seem equally balanced, 
medical witnesses should give a bias to that 
side which turns to the benefit of the poor 
man. Such arule of conduct I would reject 
with unqualified reprobation. After using 
every means for instructing our own minds, 
our oe should be an exact picture of 
our thoughts, conveying to the court our 
opinions, such as they are, whether hesi- 
t or decisive. No bias should be al- 

to one side or the other. The wit- 
ness’s box is not the proper place for mer- 
ciful considerations, Our profession gives 
us ample opportunities of giving issue to 
our humane feelings for the man, with- 
out our attempting, in the 
pervert justice in his favour, 


Glasgow, 6th May, 1831. 
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By Cuanres Bayce, M.D.* 

Ow the writer’s arrival in Lord Cochrane’s 
suite in Greece, March 1827, his hopes 
were strongly excited with the ct of 
having a wide sphere of professional prac- 
tice and observation laid open for his im- 
provement, whilst his rank in the service 
enabled him to improve the advantages 
which these opportunities could afford. 
Believing that the result of this experience 
might afterwards prove useful to himself, 
if not interesting to the ee @ journal 
was kept of the princi surgical cases, 
with clinical on their treatment, 
in reference to the country and constitution 
of the people. During the first few weeks 
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of his ip’s operations, several valua- 
ble subjects, for the knife and pen, 
were offered, but the subsequent untoward 
events of Greece, in relation to Lord Coch- 
rane, by hiadering his prosecution of mili- 
tary enterprises, also contracted greatly the 
extent of professional pursuits, and even 
rendered previous labours of comparatively 
little value. Itis therefore that the writer 
must content himself with the following © 
limited extracts from his papers. , 
1, 
Shoulder. Joint, with i icle 
and Scapula.—Camp of the Phalerus, ith 
May, 1827. Soldier, 19 years of age, spare 
habit. Half an hour before his presentation, 
a cannon-ball had passed across the breast, 
struck the left shoulder, removing two inches 
of the humeral extremity of clavicle, the 
anterior half of the head of humerus, the 
acromion process, and part of the spine of 
scapula. The integuments around the joint 
were extensively destroyed, but the parts 
beneath the clavicle, and the muscles form- 
ing the erm-pit, were sound, or simply 
bruised. The hemorrbagy was trifling, and 
the though depressed, had recover- 
ed the first shock of the injury, and 
cheerfully disposed himself to operation. 
After cleansing the wound of splinters and 
ulated blood, so as to ascertain the full 
extent of the in jarys it was determined upon 
to remove, with the saw, the fractured ex- 
tremities of the clavicle and scapula, to 
turn out the shoulder-joint, and, by ae, 
a flap from the axilla and inferior surface 
the arm, bring it to correspond with the 
integuments above, so as to cover the cavity. 
Any apprehension of bleeding from the ax- 
illary artery was quieted, by ascertaining 
the ready command an assistant had over 
the subclavian. Hey’s saw was conveniently 
applied to fulfil our first intention ; depress- 
ing the elbow towards the side, a Lisfranc 
knife was introduced betwixt the glenoid 
cavity and fragmeut of head of humerus, 
and carried close to the bone, near an inch 
downwards, and then directed outwards to 
forma flap. The axillary artery was secur- 
ed with little loss of blood, and the opera- 
tion was completed by removing the lace- 
rated edges of the upper portion of the 
wound, and adapting these in some degree 
to the form of the flap. No stitches. were 
necessary, as with a little management straps 
retained the integuments in suitable juxta- 
position. ‘The usual dressings aud bandages 
were applied. The lad bore the operation 
well. No bad symptom had supervened on 
the 3d day, when the outer dressings were 
removed, and the wound not appearing 
irritated from tension, the plaster was not 
touched. On the 5th day, the dressings 


were entirely changed, little pus bad formed, 
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had either united, or the interstices showed 
healthy granulations. On the following day 
he was removed to a general hospital, where 
he recovered steadily under the treatment 
of M. Treiber, the surgeon there. 


case 2. 


oy ween of Head and two inches of shaft 
Humerus.—Phalerus, 4th May, 1827. 
Soldier, 2U years of age, stout and healthy. 
The man was wounded half an hour before 
being brought to the surgeon's tent, by a 
mosket-bali, which, entering an inch below 
the neck of humerus on its anterior aspect, 
broke the bone into several pieces in its pas- 
sage th the arm. It was evide:t that 
the head of the bone was so much injured by 
fractures running into it, that the articula- 
tion of the joint wos lost under the most 
successful result of treatment for pepe 
fracture; whilst, cue other hand, the 
comparatively little destruction of the soft 
(the blood. vessels and nerves remain- 
cede: made us reluctant to am- 
putate.* The operation therefore deter- 
mined on, was the excision of the head, and 
fractured portion of the body of the bone. 
An incision, beginning above the anterior 
of the acromion, was carried down- 
wards in the direction of the bone, two 
inches below the wound, including the 
gun-shot entrance, and a second, of a cres- 
cent form, was made across the bead of the 
a By a little dissection, the articula- 
tion, fracture, and asound partof the hume- 
pus, were ex ; the wound was now 
cleaned of loose splinters and a bit of cloth. 


A scalpel was carried around the joint on|G 


each side, and behind the bone, so low as 
to assure ourselves of ay — of the 
fracture. A sound portion of the humerus 
was in this manner rendered so detached, 
and by proper position of the arm made so 
prominent, as to be easily sawn off with a 
common me saw. The wound was 
now cleansed blood, three arteries se- 
cured, the incised edges brought together 
with adhesive plaster, and simple dressings 
put over the guoshot apertures—the whole 


| a roller, 
ing the first night the patient was 


plication to the arm did — The 
rose afterwards. Tongue dry; skin 
but attended with rigors; headach, or 
severe general disturbance of system, ‘The 


* A sense of humanity likewise influenced our 
for it was nfal to witness the great 
men at the of limbs, 

—a disab person that his existence 
i charity of his 


rus was removed; and the arm 
having to the man, thet ho ested 
in a coffeehouse, 


dressings, except the 
a saline jaxative given, and 
arm covered with a warm —— The 
following day there was a marked | —»> 
ptoms, and an anod 
draught a good night's rest. ed 
this the case went on well; the incised 
tions of the wound were cicatrizing on rs 
fifth day, and the discharge was bealthy and 
not profuse. On this day he left the camp 
for the hospital at Ambulaki. Dr, Treiber, 
under whose charge he was placed there, 
to me that the wound was almost 
united within four weeks, that the man 
could use his forearm, and even support the 
weight of the limb. His medical attendant 
judiciously kept the arm so bandaged, that 
there might be a uniform tendency for 
muscles around the shoulder, attached to the 
humerus, te contract, and so lessen the in- 
betwixt the glenoid cavity and ex- 
tremity of bone. He was succeeding to his 
satisfaction, when the patient, in the sixth 
week of bis treatment, had enteritis, and 
uring a rainy night, exposed himself to 
cold and the state of 
— could not be examined ajter 


Although this accidental termination of 
the case hinders us from knowing whether 
the operation practised would have pre- 
served the utility of the arm, vet even the 
partial success of the method sufficiently 
supports the ease aod advantage of the 
practice of substituting the removal of the 
extremities of bones in eases where ampu- 
tation would otherwise be indispensable, an 
alternative taught —— Professor Jeffrey of 

lasgow, and illustrated by Mr. White. 


case 3. 


of Thigh at Hip-Joint.— 
Piece Dep 6th of May, 1827. 
A soldier, 23 years of 
The subject of this interesting case was 
one of the few poor fellows who, wounded, 
escaped with hfe the disastrous battle of 
Athous of the above date, Atter the enemy 
had slaughtered several hundred Greeks on 
the plain, and pursued the fugitives to the 
water's edge, they were ignorant bow to 
follow up a movement, thet must have an- 
nihilated this division of the Greek army, 
conteuting themselves with directing two 
ieces of artillery on acertain point of the 
Greek position. This soldier was wounded 
by a ns shot from one of these, the ball 
auikiog the posterior and lateral part of the 
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and the pain and swelling of the parts were | 
| 
gan 
ex 
restless, complained of great uneasiness | 
countrymen, from the government never 


AMPUTATION AT THE HIP-JOINT. 


left thigh, below the trochanter. 
The integuments and muscles of the hip and 
thigh were very extensively torn and re- 
moved. The trochanter, neck, and four 
inches of femur, were broken into minute 
pieces, but the femoral vessels were un- 
touched, and the mass of flesh on the in- 
side, formed by the adductors, vastus inter- 
nus, and gracilis, was uninjured. The per- 
son complained much of pain, from the dis- 
tortion of limb, but suffered little from 


being given him, and the leg disposed as 
rably as circumstances would permit, 
he was conveyed on board an hospital ship. 
Upon examining the limb, in reference to 
an operation, the gentlemen® assisting coin- 
cided in opinion, that amputation was au- 
thorized under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and that, in our actual state of dis- 
turbance and movements, any delay of ope- 
ration was quite inadmissible. ‘The plan of 
proceeding was readily determined on, and 
executed without difficulty in the following 
manner. Firm pressure being made by the 
of the serew of a tourniquet and 
on the external iliac, immediately 
above Poupert’ 's ligament, a convex incision 
made scross the highest part of the 
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ed, exposed to the air (a method frequently 


had recourse to in other similar cases), we 
proceeded to another amputation. By this 
management the wound became so ary. after 
a few minutes, as to allow the operation to 
be satisfactorily finished. The flap covered 
very well the face of the wound, and was 
easily retained in proper contact by strips of 
adhesive plaster. The common dressings 
were applied, and a double-headed roller 
was carefully adapted to the peculiar form 
of the hip. An avodyne was exhibited, aud 
six hours after the tion he was com- 
posed, and had slept ; no pain nor bleeding 
from the wound, 

The irregular movements of the army 
and navy, in consequence of the melancholy 
event of this battle, forced my attendance 
elsewhere, and prevented me seeing the 
patient*before the fourth day of the opera- 
tion, when I found him conveyed to Poros, 
truly well, considering the many privations 
and hardships the poor fellow had under- 
gone during the preceding days, The edges 
of the wound, though irritated, showed no 
disposition to a nor was the 
tense or swollen. ‘The general system 
fered from febrile feelings, anxiety, and 
restlessness, but the disturhance was not 
greater than the i lar and 
state of his bowels, on io the 
stump, could account for. the whole, 
I diseppoiated ia my expec- 
tations of his condition; and entertained 
sanguine hopes of his recovery, more espe- 
that some arrangement bed been 
al attendance on the 


artery 
above the branching off of the circumflex 
profunda. The ule end round li- 
gament were next divided, the acetabulum 
exposed, and the head of ‘bone drawn out, 
The amputating knife was again taken, and, 
observing the particular shape of the upper 
incision, a correspouding flap was formed 
bya double stroke of the knife, from the 
inner and under part of the thigh, in which 
the fractured portions of the bone, and the 
contused and lacerated soit parts, were in- 
cluded.. The arteries were now secured, 
and the wound cleared of blood. Notwith- 
standing frequent ablutions of the wound 
with cold water, there existed a troublesome 
oozing of blood, without our being able to 
detect its sources, by whieh, , and the fatigue 
of the operation, patient became ex- 
hausted.t Wine and assuring language re - 
stored him somewhat. It was evidently 
dangerous to dress the wound immediately ; 
and leaving, therefore, ite surface uncover- 

of Generel and Me. Londoo, 

for their skilful aid in this, as well as other opera- 


tions, during ear labours in this campaign 
+ Although allowing > this casualty, there was 


‘ta- 
Son the lage than in ordinary ampu 


Aer 4 During two days | was at Poros, 
he recovered from every untoward symp- 
tom, and the wound was dressed and looked 
well. When I returned to this place, after 

six weeks, I was delighted to see my pa- 
tient completely cured and healthy. 

This paper shall be closed by an extract 
from some remarks on surgical operations in 
Greece :— 

** The pleasing result of our practice in 
gunshot-wounds and operations, so 
ent in success from that shown by the 
cords of our own military 
altogether referred to the very different 
qualities of the men the surgeon in either case 
is called on to treat. The Greek soldier and 
sailor, from his poverty and numerous reli- 
gious fasts, is most abstemious in his diet ;+ 

Ad ital operations, only one 
time unavoidably destitute of proper medical at- 
tendance. Several cases of compound fracture of 
the lee, or arm united, after removal of splinters, 
and of sharp spicule by bone nippers. Two cases 


of of brain from ganshot injary 


recovered b 
+ Olives, fo aaa bread, twice a day, form 
the common diet of of both elocean. A certain allow- 
ance of wine is given to a and, in goven- 
ment Hy oy t-fish and meat were sometimes 
the above rations, 
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and the national abhorrence of intoxication 
hinders much excess in drinking. His aug- 
mented privatione and ips in the field 
and on board ship, further contributed to 
render the less liable to sympathise 
acutely in local injuries, whilst the common 

ference to sleep in the open air folded 
Ce capote (national mantle), inured 
him to the vicissitudes of temperature, and 
removed the dangerous excitement of 
crowded tents or ship holds. When wound- 
ed, therefore, a Greek was naturally free 
from the dangers of vigour and plenitude, 
and from the reduction of flesh and spirits 
incidental to protracted ailment. His sys- 
tem did not receive a like shock at the mo- 
ment of the accident, nor suffered so much 
from the subsequent reaction, as a stout 
robust European labourer, or as the soldier 
whose digestive functions have been ex- 
posed to frequent surfeits of animal food and 
ardent liquors ; nor was his constitution so 


st" mp su 
mo. 


that commonly 
pursued. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Tus following letters respecting the dis- 
missal of Professor Pattison, have been 
aldressed to the proprietors by two of the 
Professors, and extensively distributed 
amongst the friends of the institution. 

TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

A statsment has lately been circulated 
by Mr. Pattison among the proprietors, ap- 
prety with the view of proving himself to 

the victim of a cabal; and he appears 


to suspect that not only the late warden, the 
professors, and students, but even members 
of Council and the late committee of pro- 
prietors, were — in the Ls In the 
same states, in to my- 
salt, thet. have been ‘* most active in my 
endeavours to drive him from the Univer- 
sity;” and attempts to show, by extracis 
from a letter imprudently written by Dr. 
Alexander Thomson, that I was one of those 
who conspired against him, These cireum- 
stances have induced me to address to you 
the t letter, explanatory of the part 
which | have taken in these transactions. 
Previous to my connexion with the Uni- 
versity of London, I hed no acquaintance 
whatever with Mr. Pattison. When I 
joined the institution, I was introduced to 
him as to the other professors, and from that 
period to the middle of the 2nd session I 
continued on terms of friendly intercourse 
with him, True it is that circumstances 
very soon led me to consider his appoint- 
ment as an unfortunate one. I did. not, 
however, on that account, actin a hostile 
manner towards him, but, on the contrary, 
did 
popularity. Of this, Mr, Pattison’s own 


statement adduces ample evidence, since 

roa ty 
is case were 

means, and establish both 


De the absence 
hostility on my part, and my perfect 
toserve him. 

- The letter of the 9th of December, 1329, 
published in the twelfth page of his state- 
ment, deserves i notice in this 
point of view. ‘Ibe inquiry there referred 
to was instituted agreeably to Mr. Patti- 
son’s own wish, and for the purpose of de- 
fending him against anonymous enemies :— 
seven or eight students, selected by Dr. 
Davis, were accordingly examined by Dr, 
Conolly and myself, and the result reported 
to the Council. The assurances of Mr. Pat- 
tison induced me to believe that persons of 
influence in the University were plotting 
his ruin, and it was this feeling in the par- 
ties to that letter which gave rise to the 
tone of indignation with which designi 


far from being a party in a cabal against 
Mr, Pattison, or giving countenance 
to any cabal, that I had every disposition 
to defend him, and acted zealously ia his 


Tn the after part of the same session, 
events occurred which terminated my friend- 
ly intercourse with Mr, Pattison. The dis- 
Satisfaction which 1 had endeavoured to re- 
move in the early part of the session, ulti- 
mately became more extensive, and assumed 
a definite form, Mr. Pattison had no longer 


xed as readily to reply to the e | 
mands of reproduction of parts.’’ The sur- 
geon, instructed by these facts, was con- 
tented on _ field to see his patient, 
wrapped in his capote, lying under any ac- 
cidental shelter ; and in abips, covered in 
the same manner, lying on the deck.* Little 
medical treatment was ever required in sur- 
gical cases, and bleeding was only once ne- 
cessary after operation. Our local applica- 
tions were alike simple. ‘The face of the 
stamp a. single iold of 
calico sparingly as possi- 
ble, spread over the limb. . If pain in the 
a. it was kept constantly 
by cold water, and leeches largely 
in the The treatment of | 
ke isperers are ere enounced, ese 
circumstances sufficiently prove that, in 
December of the — session, I was s0 
Getence, 
| 


flert 


of de- 
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to deal with vague rumours and anonymous 
accusers, The complaining students came 
forward in their persons, and offered 
to substantiate what they said by evidence, 
Under these circumstances the difficulties 
of Mr. Pattison ought to bave been at an 
end. He had only to meet his accusers 
face to face, io expose the absurdity of their 
objections, and to prove by the testimony 
of a majority of his class, that he bad per- 
formed his duty in a satisfactory manner. 
This plain and obvious course, which would 
have at once defeated the object of false ac- 
cusers, was not adopted. lustead of show- 
ing thet the facts which the students stated 
were erroneous, Mr, Pattison, in co-opera- 
tion with Lis supporters in the Counoil, en- 
deavoured to persuade that body that the 
complaining students ought not to be heard, 
but should be expelled ; and that they were 


igated to complain by the intrigues of 
a Mr. Pattison associated bim- 
self with some other professors who were 
dissatisfied with Mr. Horner, and a pamphlet 
appeared, containing the complaints of these 
gentlemen against the late warden. 

The mode in which Mr. Pattison con- 
ducted his defence ap; to me in every 
way im . I objected to his 
mode of treating the students, for the fol- 

ing reasons :—As the second session ad- 

, I heard from various quarters, es- 
pecially from two of my colleagues, Dr. Da- 
vis Dr. Thomson, that very serious dis- 
satisfaction prevailed among Mr. Pattison’s 
pupils ; and when the discontented students 
subsequently complained to the Council, 
several of them were found to be young 
men who were far advanced in their stu- 
dies, and who had distinguished themselves 
Wy gaining the highest honours which the 
niversity had to bestow; and, lastly, | 
knew from my own observation that some 
of the complaints of the students were 
well founded. Under these circumstances 
I could not continue a supporter of Mr. 
Pattison, I felt that, situated as the 
London University was, without a charter— 
without privileges—founding its claim to 
public estimation on the character of its 
professors, and the excellence of the educa- 
tion which they offered to students,—I felt 
that the only proper course for the Univer- 
sity, as well as for Mr. Pattison, if he 
was really well qualified for his office, was 
to institute an immediate inquiry, in order 
to to: the mass of our students that 
their complaints, respecting incompetence 
at least, were unfounded. ‘To Mr. Patti- 
son’s accusations against Mr, Horner stil! 
greater objections were applicable. ‘The 
charges brought against that gentleman | 
considered then, as I do now, to be frivo. 
lous and vexatious—as devoid of any real 
foundation as are the more recent changes 


of the same nature which Mr. Pattison has 
embodied in his last statement, The treat- 
ment which the late warden received on that 
occasion appeared to several of my colleagues 
and myself so unjust end unmerited as to 
call on us to express our disapprobation to 
the Council. 

I have stated the preceding facts in order 
to show that, so far from being a conspira- 
tor against Mr. Pattison, ] was for a 
time one of his most zealous defenders; and 
that when I ceased to be so, I had ample 
reasons for my conduct. With respect to 
my share in the transactions of last session, 
I have very little to relate. Having discon- 
tinued all intercourse with Mr. Patti-on, T 
carefully avoided making inquiry or receiv- 
ing information respecting him, I was ac- 
cordingly quite ignorant that dissatisfaction 
existed in his class, until | beard of it acci- 
dentally a few days before a memorial against 
Mr. Pattison was presented to the Council 
by sixty of his students. During the dis- 
orders which followed I declined taking any 
part whatever until about six weeks after 
their commencement, when some of the 
students applied to the medical professors, 
requesting their interference. In conse- 

uence of this application, Dr.Grant, Dr. 
Thomson, and myself, inquired into the 
nature of their allegations, and informed the 
Council that the case was such as to demand 
inquiry. This was the sum of my interfe- 
rence with the pupils. With respect to the 
Council, I did what the urgency of the case 
demanded, My first offence was in not con- 
tinuing to Mr. Pattison, and in 
being blind to the numerous perfections to 
which the American students appear to have 
been so sensible, My last was, in inform- 
ing the Council, after the termination of the 
session, that the unpopularity of Mr. Patti- 
son had reached such a height, that his 
continuance in the chairs of anatomy and 
surgery was incompatible with the existence 
of the medical school, Dr. Thomson, Dr. 
Grant, and Mr. Pattison’s own friend, Dr. 
Davis, expressed themselves at the same 
time to the same effect ; and the truth of 
the remark was well known to the Council, 
as I believe to every one well acquainted 
with the facts, and with the nature of medi- 
cal education in London, In the same ad- 
dress we urged the Council to make an 
amicable srrangement for his retirement, 
and offered to facilitate the adoption of such 
a measure by a pecuniary contribution from 
our own resources. 

Such are the explanations which I have 
felt myself called on to give relative # my- 
self, But the statement of Mr. Pattison 
conveys such an erroneous impression re- 
specting three parties who are not present 
to defend themselves, thet I cannot and 
ought not to abstain from claiming for them 
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- I allude to the late persecated 
warden, Mr. Horner,—to the students,— 


and to my deceased colleague, Mr. Bennett. | mi 


Againat Mr. Horner an_ early, dislike 
was taken by one or two of the oo ee 
and po opportunity was Joat to excite the 
ing. in rs. Every, act of Mr, 

ormer was canvassed misconstrued, Le 
was opposed and annoyed ia every possible 
manner, and in some cases t with di- 
rect ingult. That these were the feelings 
which ivfinenced several of the professors I 
Can testify with certainty, since they were 
early instilled into myself, and influenced 


7 conduct for p considerable period, until | ; 
malice displayed in some charges, and | ; 
the absurdity of others, made me first doubt |< 


and then disbelieve them altogether. With 
respect to the charges brought by Mr, Pat- 


tison against the lace warden, the facts have | a+ 


proceeded from the intercourse which 
arose out of Mr, Horuer’s situation, and in 
instance followed the events which 

. Pattison endeavours to we them 
uced. Were Mr, 


seat, Mr. Pattisou’s treatment of his class 
immediately changed, and he attempted to 
introduce a novel system of diseipline, to 
which the medical students of 


person who bad fost all influence amongst 
them; and from my knowledge of these 
events, coupled with the disposition and 
character of the stadents, [ have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that the whole of the dis- 
order was occasioned by the indiscretion of 
the professor himself. 

But it has been maintained, that the mere 


| affirm that of the nine gentlemen who sre 
present to conduct the medical 
department of the University; there is not 
one, or more than one, who feels the slight- 
est uneasiness on the subject. They know 
perfectly well, that if they qualify them- 
selves duly for their situation, engage heart- 
ily in the of their 
duties, and treat their stadents with kind- 
ness and discretion, their intercourse with 


in Mr. Pattison, which, if substantiated ( 
the pupils offered to substentiate them), 
would have proved Mr. Pattison to be unfit 
for his situation. The students who made 
these statements were not boys, but 
men, several of them advanéed in their stu- 
dies, and hi isti by their at- 
tainments. Loto the nature of their com- 
plaints [ have neither time nor inclination 
toenter, but I will mention one complaint 
ss an illustration. Mr. Pattison gave « 
prospectus of bis course, engaging to teach 
i jects; a pupil paid his fee on the 
us, and ultimately com- 


true 1 know not, and offer no opinion; bat 
I do think that this and similar complaints 
were of that distinct form ‘and serious na- 
ture which called’ for immediate ingeiry. 
The accused person, onewould bave thought, 
should have been the first to demand such 
astep, and might with justice have com- 

ined of those who refused it.» But to 
inquiry Mr. Pattison and bis friends. were 
warmly opposed ; the memoria! was seteside 


3| without notice for about six ‘weeks, and the 


time of the Couneil was occupied with the 
usual frivolous charges against Mz, Horner, 


Ess 


or 
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| to pean But the students, who 
| might ave been ruled by a 
| under judicious mavegement, would not sub- 
It to compulsory meastres on behalf of a 
| fact of students complaining of professors 
have been ee by i e 
ion ; and 20 yrefacee can feel at ease 
n a situation where he may himself be sub- 
ng this point abstractedly, I shall it 
| practically. With respect to the last point, 
to defend himself, the formidable bietory | 
which Mr, Pattison bas described at pages 
pa 20 of bis Statement, would dwindle 
merited insignificance, their pupils will be attended with unmixed 
@. Ehave, in the next place, to defend | gratification: In regard to the former I will 
our students against the reproaches which | simply stete the facts as they have hap- 
have been imdinoeiminstety heaped upon| pened. Sixty pupils send a respectful and 
them. The disorderly and: unruly conduct 
of these young men, after open hostility 
had commenced between Mr. Pattison and 
his class, attained that ungovernable height 
to which large assemblies are prone when 
violently excited, and which cannot be jas- 
tified. Bat it is nee 
tors and the publie to be aware of all the 
See led to this extrava- 
gance. uct of these young men 
throughout their whole previous career ct 
the University was, in every respeet, de- 
serving of the highest praise. They had 
bees diligent in their studies, correct in 
their conduct, and respectful to the profes- 
sors. The memorial which they sent to the 
Council, expressly directed against Mr. Pat-| piained that Mr. Pattison did not falil his 
son as teacher, spoke of him in other) engagement. Whether this -was or was not 
Tespects in terms of kindness ; and the lan- 
guage throughout was temperate end re-| 
spectful. But, as soon as this memorial was | 
as I, apprehend, of every other medical | 
, school, are entire strangers, and which was 
not likely to be patiently endured. ‘The re- 
sult, which was ta be auticipated, occurred 
Coun ad the Cone did al hey 
Couneil, and the Council did all they could 


— 
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I.gready doubt if Mr. Pattison can lay 
finger one single fact, and claim it as 


the most valuable were dated years before 
the London University was thought of, and 
did not profess attison 


fl 


i these things, however, go by 


pro | their sense of his merit, would have 


importance to the behaviour of Mr, 
at the first distribution of prizes. 
Mr. Pattison thinks this single circumstance 
was of great injury to his character, and 
quotes ~ information to prove that it was 
talked of in the country. It is quite true, I 
did hear it talked of. Professional men 
throughout England were anxious to learn 


pur-| who Mr. Pattison was; and why a professor 


from America was selected to teach anatomy 
in London; aod asked numerous questions 
respecting him. But can it be seriously 
supposed, that the high anatomical know- 
ge and great powers as a teacher, which 
Mr. Pattison assures us he possesses, 
should, during a@ seven months’ course of 
lectures, have made so feeble an impres- 
sion on the students, that Mr. Bennett, his 
inferior in rank, dissipated all by a single 
symptom of disapprobation? Hed Mr. 
Pattison made a good impression, the ocour- 
rence would bave been confusion to Mr. 
Bennett, and honour to himself; the same 
merous youth, whom, in gratitude for the 
ledge derived from Mr. Bennett, we 
have seen raising a monument to Por 
ed Mr, Pattison, had they felt that he des 
ec be supposed that the conduct of 
t may 
Mr. Bennett proceeded Powe a — 
attempt to injure Mr. tison wi 
pupils. Of such conduct I believe Mr. 
nett to have been incapable. Mr. Ben- 
nett, during his short career at the Univer. 
sity, was Isbouring under constitutional 
disease, attended with extreme irritability, 
Of Mr, Pattison’sattainments he had a very 
low estimate, and. he considered that Mr. 
Pattison had treated him with disrespect. 
The unfortunate referred to by 
Mr. Pattison, was owing to a combination 
of these circumstances, and was in direct 
contrast with his general conduct in regard 
to Mr. Pattison. The influence which Mr, 


ate gladly end to this letter, 
an 
and only regret awn mode in whieh Mr, 
Pattison has conducted bis defence, should 
have imposed on me the necessity of saying 
somuch. Had Mr. Pattison been content 


chant the discipline of stu- 
It hes been declared that Mr. Pattison’s 
reputation as am anatomist and teacher is of | 
his qualifications ridiculous, Sorry should 
I be to deprive Mr, Pattison of one iota of | 
his reputation ; but, if ill-judging friends | 
make rash assertions to suit special 
poses, it becomes necessary to reduce them | 
withia their just dimensions, Mr. Pattison | 
has been a teacher of anatomy and physio- | 
logy for, I believe, about twenty years, and | 
the stock of anatomical and physiological 
ecience, If we inquire whether he is the 
author of any useful compendium for facili- | 
tating the acquisition of anatomy, we shall | 
| find .an equal blank, The qualifications | 
which four years ago appear to have daazled 
the Couscil, and thrown into shade, as is 
aD Ww yy -the- were 
were these :~-1. That Mr. Pattison 
duced s certain number of certificates; and, | 
2, That fifteen years before he had been 
States with te 4 success. Of the certifi- 
cates, about half are from America, given 
by persons wakuown to me, and which, 
therefore, may poasesa a value whieh | can- 
not appreciate, Of those given by indivi- 
duals known in Great Britain, several of | 
Bennett acquired over the minds of the 
students was solely derived from his exten- 
sive knowledge, aud bis admirable skill in 
aud {conveying it. By these he delighted the 
le to| students, and gaived their affection and ad- 
the metropolis. If Mr. Pattison had taught | miration. ‘The plain truth of the matter is, 
succeasfully.in such places as London, Paris, | the Council chose (as they hed a full right 
or Berlin, where anatomical science is at its | to do, aud most fortunate was it for the in- 
merous, his success in ersity mi a a sepa- 
have been calculated ov with certainty ; but} rate demonstrator; but ep unfortunate 
it does, not follow thet be could succeed in} blunder was committed, and the person 
Lenden, because be was successful in Ame-| whom the students discovered to possess 
Tiga. the highest qualificat‘ons occupied the low - 
to rescue the memory of 
colleague, Mr. Bennett, from the odium 
i. as 
ceding statement, Dlr, Pattiaon has aitached 
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todraw up a plansible case for himself with- | the complaints were, in a great degree, ex- 
out molesting the character of others, I spenraiedy and, in some respects, untrue. 
would have remained in silence, though I » even at that time, I was awere that 
may have dissented from his conclusions. _ there existed some ground of discontent in 


1 have the honour to be, _ | the anatomical class ; and I took the liberty 

My Lords and Gentlemen, of a friend, soon afterwards, tospeak to Mr. 

Your most obedient servant, Puttison on the subject, and to urge him to 

Epwano Tuaner. | adopt a different 
Hastings, . 28th, 18351. advice was neglected, i i 

= es which these students acquired from their 

demonstrator, enabled them afierwards to 


To the Propr i the University of perceive the deficiencies of their . 
London. ; and such was the onse, the cbarge of incon- 
My Lordsand Gentlemen,—The ex-parte| sistency cannot be 2 urged either 
Statement of Facts" of the connexion of | against them or me. Mr. Pattiseo, although 
Professor Pattison with the University, con-| he promised much, did not endeavour to 
tains accusations of Dr. Turner and myself, | make himself more popular with his pupils, 
which, if true, would justly hold us up to| by a greater degree of attention to their 
the reprobatioa of the proprietors. My ex-| instruction, and by bringing up bis-own 
cellent colleague has spoken for himself,| stock of knowledge, so as to place himoona 
and has entered into a review of some poiuts| par with other anatomists: on the contrary, 
in the pamphlet of Mr, Pattison, by which | the causes of discontent became more and 
he has shown the real causes of the discon-| more obvious, not only in the ¢lesa:room, 
tents that have unfortunately prevailed in| but in the Dispensary, as the minutes of its 
the University, and has ex the highly-| managing committee testify (see Appen- 
coloured and exaggerated manner in which dix); and, as such was the case, is it ex- 
many of the subjects discussed in the State- | traordinary or inconsistent that I should 
ment are presented to the public. 1t is not change my opinion respecting the conduct 
my intention to go over the same ground, and the attainments of the anatomical Pro- 
but merely to do that which is due to my | fessor? ‘The: department. of anatomy in 
character and reputation, to refute the| which the students complained they were 
charges brought forward against me, as well/not instructed by the Profeasor, is thet 
as to expose the insinuations artfully and| termed general anatomy; and that their 
most illiberally thrown out to induce you | complaints were not wholly groundless, was 
and the public to believe, that my son was) tacitly acknowledged by Mr. Pattison, in 
influenced by me in the part which he un-| giving up thet of the subject to Mr. 
Beth tha ations Bennet that gentle- 
to. the e8 e insinu one b ip to 
are totally devoid of any foundation in truth. | man. 
It is evident, from the letter to the Coun-| Notwithstanding my conviction of these 
cil, dated December the 9th, 1829, signed | facts, 1 remained a passive spectator of the 
by four professors, that neither Dr. ‘lurner| disturbances which now began to disp 
nor | could be charged with harbouring any | themselves in the anatomical class: i . 
enmity against Mr. Pattison prior to that|if I spoke of them at all, it was to lament 
time, as we there endeavour to uphold his| their existence, and to regret the course 
reputation when anonymous complaints} which the pupils pursued, Mr. Pattison 
were brought against it ; but it is soon has in sen- 
terwards asserted, that we have since “‘ be-| tence quoted from what is pleased to 
come most active’’ in our endeavours to/| term the confession of Dr. Alexander Thom- 
drive him from the University ; and that we|son, the professors alluded to are “Drs, 
have attempted to get over the “ inconsist-| Thomson and Turner.” 1 never spoke: to 
eacy” of our conduct, by asserting that the|}any of the medallists on the subject, and 
pres ill who were examined, when the re- | therefore could not blame their supineness, 
port was drawn up, have since informed) nor urge them to ‘!m@ke| complaints per- 
‘*us” that they had altered their ‘‘ opi-|sonally to the meabers/of| the Council, to 
nions.” Now, we bave never asserted that | cultivate the dissatiefection of the pupils.” 
the students told us so; and it is equally|(See note in Statement, p. 41,): Om the 
incorrect that we have endeavoured to Mr. Pattison that 
Cuse our apparent inconsistency. whatever part my son may have taken in the 
plea, When the charges against Mr. Pat- dinsontvate and'Gievesbanses of the students, 
tison were secretly communicated to the|his conduct on that occasion was iar from 
Council, we came forward to express our py ey by me. It ie painful for 
disapprobation of charges preferred in that|me to be obliged to state, that she expres- 


manoer; and we were willing to su t}sion of my diso; ion was the cause of 


our colleague, when wo were between my son 
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and myself for upwards of six months. 
Lord «Auckland, to whom I addressed a let- 
ter, at the time when my son was forbidden 
to enter the University, and Lord Brougham 
know my sentiments upon this subject; and 
Mr. ‘Pattison ‘is not of circum- 
stances which, could he sympathise with 
the feelings of a father, would bave pre- 
vented him from mingling me up with the 
transactions of my son, or forcing me to de- 
fend myself from such an ettack. 1 repel it 
with that warmth of indignation which an 
honest mind, conscious of innocence, feels 
when-calumniated. 

‘L have next to notice the accusation, that 
I said to Mr, Kemnell, “ in the robing-room, 
before all the menials of the Institution, 
thet, unless Professor Pattison was dis- 


bat Ihave no recollection of having made it 
in the robing-room, or before the menials of 
the institution. On the contrary, I have a 
distinet: remembrance that one day mecting 
Mr. Kennell at the gate, and hearing him 
state that there were several shares in the 
market, I said to him, ‘‘ Uniess Mr. Patti- 
sou retire, my shares may also be considered 
in the market.” « As a holder of five shares, 
aud knowiog the causes of the disturbauces 
within the wallsof the institution, L express- 


ed myself asd felt and my opinion in this 
respect remains unaltered: shoald regard 
my shares of no velug,; if’ Mr. Pattison con- 


tinued to hold the’ 
chairs in the University, It is also trae 
that Dr, Turner and 1 contemplated the 
resignation of our chairs. We saw nothing 
but rein impending over the University, if 
Mr. Pattison remained ; and we felt, as all 
men do on such oecasions, that it would be 
better to retire than to be involved ia the 
disgrace witich would necessarily attend the 
downfall of the school. But we were not 
the only persons who saw the necessity of 
is change appéared to be considered ne- 
cessary even ‘by Dt. Birkbeck ; who stated 
tothe gentleman from whom | received m 
information that) he Lad consulted a 
cal friend as ‘to the question, whether Dr. 
Jones Quaih or MrGrainger would be the 
propér successor tooMr, Pattison, | 
isinpw! nécessaty ‘for me to state the 
Teasous Why,'in epnjunction with the other 
medical »profeséors, the re- 
movab of My, Pattigom: Although I was a 
passive spectitor of the disturbances, which 
rose :tom most heighttowards the 
impossible 


end surgical 


necessary to remark that Dr. Alexander 
Thomson cannot be blamed for the agitations 
which occurred during this period ; as he 
ceased to take auy interest whatsoever in 
the affairs of the University in October last, 
and as he has been in Paris since the begin- 
ning of December. Sometime after Mr. 
Ey had obtained the concurrence of his 
fellow-students, in the step which induced 
him to prefer a complaint against the profes- 
sor of anatomy to the Council, it was easy to 
perceive that the discontent could only be 
allayed by the Council inquiring into the 
grievances of the students, and redressing 
them if oe well founded. But this 
discontent, ly as it was expressed, was 
not, if I have been properly informed, the 
origin of the acts of insubordination which 
occurred in the anatomical class, and which 
I believe ng from some unusual autho- 
rity attempted to be exerted by Mr. Patti- 
son over his students; and it should be 
known that the students in none of the 
other classes had exhibited the ‘smallest in- 
dications of aturbulent or unruly disposition. 
As the session advanced, the open hostility 
of the students to Mr. Pattison, as Dr. 
Turner has stated, attained an ungovernable 
height, which cannot be justified: and it 
also became evident that the disorders could 
never be quelled whilst Mr. Pattison re- 
mained the ‘proféssor of anatomy. What 
was to be done? The first step’ was to 
ascertain whether the discontent was well 
founded’; the second, how it could be re- 
dressed. ‘Dr. ‘Turner and I, therefore, be- 
stowed much time and trouble in inquiring 
into the causes of the discontent, and were 
satisfied that the complaints against the pro- 
fessor werd not groundless, and that it was 
impossible that the business of the school 
could proceed as mutters then stood. We 
were afterwards waited upon by some 
of the students, who urged us to use 
our influence with the Council to take 
their grievances into consideration, We 
agreed to do sd, and performed our pro- 
mise. When the session closed, I joined 
my colleagues in again representing to the 
Council my opinion, that the continuance of 
Mf. Pattison in the clisirs of unatomy and 
surgery involved thé ruin of the medical 
school, and ¢on: ntly recommended his 
removal. ‘This is the sum of my offending, 
and is all that Mr. Pattison’ can with trath 
allege against me; ‘but’ it was shared with 
Dr. Davis, the friend of Mr. ‘Puttison, as 
well as by Dr. Grant and Dr. Turner. We 
did not however desire tu see him driven out 
into pehury; aad, therefore, arranged a 
scheme for securing’ to him ‘an annuity for 
five years from our own pectiniary resources ; 
a clear proof that no personal enmity to Mr. 
Pattison influenced” us in 
removal, as concerts myself, I have 
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missed he might consider (my) shares in 
the market.’ (Note; p. 41.) Now this 
statement is partly true and partly incor. 
rect ; it és true that I made such a remark, 
or me,an common with others, not to know | 
their-erigin, and to feeb in| 
the etage ofthe University, And here it in} 
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concut with my colleagues in recommending 
the removal, from the Dalverthy, of an in- 
dividual with whom I was once in habits of 
friendly intercourse : but to defective in 
that moral courage which the performance 
of our duty, however painful, requires, 
would be criminal in the present fustance, 
when the event involves, not only the in- 
terests of the University, but algo its peace 
at the present moment, and its future 


tity. I have the honour to be, m 
Fords ana Gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, 

Awtnory Topp 
3, Hinde Street, Aug. 31, 1831. 


APPENDIX. 

The dispensary was instituted to afford 
an opportunity for those students who do 
not attend the Middlesex, or some other 
hospital, to witness the actual treatment of 
diseases, i 


turing in their class-rooms. ‘he iM¥ | and to propose to Dr. Elliotson to become 
Extract from a Report Fi- Leonanp Horner. 
to the rite of Dispensary 
to 
February 3, 1830. 


“ Mr, Pattison has been very i lar in 
his attendance, and particularly so after the 
first or second month, having been frequent- 
ly absent for fourteen or twenty-one days 
at atime from the dis ry, and during 
the last three months he has been there 
scarcely more thau once a week, ‘The de- 
mand for surgicul assistance at the dis- 
pensary has been increasing, and would in- 
crease to any extent to which the institution 
could afford relief, if the surgeon was regu- 
lar in his attendance; but numbers of ri 


tients who apply go awey on learning 
Joserua Hume, Chairman,” 


the surgeon so seldom attends, 
(Signed) 
bd Committee, June 2, 1830. 
* Complaint was made to the Committee 
the non attendance of the pre t officer 
in the surgical department of the dispensary 
business : it was stated that the interests of 
the institution would be sacrificed, unless 
some improvemeut took place in this re- 
spect. In consequence, the Committee re- 
ferred to the Board to ascertain what bad 
been the attendance of the medical officers, 
and the following is the result :—From the 
25th of March to the 30th of June, forty- 
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two attendances have been made by 
each medical officer. 


peared, from the 
jourdal, Dr, Thomson hoe attended 
seven times, Dr. Davis thirty-five, Dr. 
nolly fourteen, Mr. Pattison thirteen. 

It was resolved that the above state- 
ments be communicated to the Council.” 


Committee, June 2, 1831. 
Tt was resolved that the Committee re- 
port to the Council the very imperfect man- 
ner in Which the medical duty of the dis. 
pensary is performed by some of the medical 
officers. e surgeon has not been at the 
dispensary for six weeks, and one of the 
ysicians ouly, Dr. Thomson, has 
attended during that period.” at 


Dispensary Committee, July 7, 1831. 
LETTER PROM MR. HORNER TO MR. HOGG, 
SECRETARY, 


quest o Mr. Patti- 
of the Council, to speak to Mr. 
son on the subject of his non-attendance, 


ON THE STILETTO SYSTEM. 
(In reply to 8, R.) 
By Mansuart Hau, M.D. 


To the Rditor of Tue Lancer. 


Sia,—As it is my great wish, as much as 
possible, to live in peace with all men, I 
confess I was pained on reading the gross 
insinuation contained in the letter of S. R., 
in your Lancet of to-day. 

The facts of the case are these :—TI have 
found, and S. R, may find, a pill composed 
of one grain of Barbadoes aloes, of extract 
of liquorice, and of soap, very useful as an 
apericot, and a pill consisting of one grain 
of Barbadoes aloes, of sulphate of iron, and 
of the extract of liquorice, very useful as an 
aperient and chalybeate. I scarcely know 
how I should prescribe for my poor patients 
without them. But the aloes should be 
carefully dissolved, strained, and inspissated; 
at least I fancy all this is of advan- 
tage, Who would do this in order to make 
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4 box of pills? I Mr. Howlett, 
y, and severul others, to prepare 
a mass of them, two gentlemen whom 
1 heave hamed took thé trouble to do so; 
others would not, To the former 1 have 
therefore occasionally sent patients and me- 
dical eect for this sort of pill. This 
is “ the front of my offending.” 
Lhave not even done this very recently for 
fear of some such malignant and unworthy 
interpretation as that of 8. R. As to the 
formula itself, it was borrowed from a well- 
known and highly-esteemed surgeon in this 
place, 6o that I have not even the merit of 
originality, If S. R, will teke a dose of it, 
he will be better employed than in occupy- 
i our pa by anonymous letters. 
(World I of ain that would 
purge away the venom of a melignont spleen.) 
allow me to tell him, whoever he may 
be, thut I would rather meet a fiend con- 
cealing a stiletto, than one who can conceal 
himself and attempt to stab my reputation. 
Is it meceasary to add, after what I have 
said, tbat the “ pilis” are the only thing 
which I ever directed a patient to o at 
Mr. Howlett’s 
In reply to another part of S. R.’s insi- 
nuations, I.may just say, that the formula 
for these pills was given in the Medical 
Gazette, 1 think in Mareh last, and recom- 
mended to the profession, What doesS. R, 
mean by stating contained in 
the pharmacop@ias? Did he never venture 
to aon or prescribe medicines or formule 
not to be found in those codes of physic? 
1 would, Sir, in fine, that you would give 
the address of this said S. R., that, as cane 
jus et angue, 1 may cautiously avoid him ; 
the animal that barks may bite, and the ani- 
mal which hisses may sting. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hatt, 
14, Manchester Square, 
Aug. 27, 1831. 


P.S. As it is the fashion of the present 
day to call every new thing by the name of 
“* system,” 1 have ventured thus to desig- 
nate such proceedings us those of 8, R., and 
a multitade Of others, who, after the stiletto 
fashion, strike a dastardly blow, and then 
shriak back into their dark hiding-place, 


OCCURHENCE OF MENSTRUATION DURING 
HANGING, 


To the Editor of Tax 
Sin,=-Mr. Campbell's letter, inserted in 
last week’s Lancet, recals to my mind a 
communication made to me by a profes- 
sional (now who was 


surgeon to one of the new county prisons, 
Not long after his speviptnens 6 woman 
was executed, and it was observed that a 
-coloured discharge had fallen from 

her during suspension, which upon exami- 
nation proved to have from her va- 
gina. In process of time another woman 
suffered, and as the same circumstance oc- 
curred, he directed the lower tof the 
drop to be enclosed upon every future veca- 
sion, in order to prevent whatever might 
oceur from bein rved by the sheriff’s 
officers usually Geputed to attend upon the 
of criminals. idwitery 

uring an extensive midw practice, 
in which I was engaged for a series of 
years at Gloucester, I was called upon in 
three instances of insane women who at- 
tempted self-destruction by hanging them- 
selves ; two of the cases terminated fatally, 
and one, after great exertions, was re - 
tated. These women hed all of them 
coloured discharges, and in one instance 
stools and urive also came away. 

I am doubtful whether di under 
such circumstances can be correctly called 
menstrual discharge, because in two of the 
three instances I have mentioned, the wo- 
men were past the age of child-bearing ; 
they had, however, been mothers of chil- 
dren, and were accustomed at times to have 
excessive uterine discharges, but it was 
very different from that peculiar discharge 
which is only secreted by the uterus in its 
healthy state, and at the regular periods of 
menstruation. 

When we recollect what extraordinary 
effects are often produced upon the various 
functions of the human body (and more 
especially the female) by excessive excite- 
ment of the miud from sudden joy, grief, 
surprise, terror, &c., whereby the beart, 
the uterus, the urinary organs, and other 
viscera within the thorax and abdomen, are 
excited to increased action, almost instan- 
taneously succeeded either by hurried cir- 
culation, flooding, immoderate discharges 
of urine, diarrhoea, hemoptoe, or some other 
distressing malady, can we be at all sur- 
prised at the occurrence (to which Mr, 
Campbell's letter refers) taking place dur- 
ing the act of so sudden and so violent a 
death as hanging? That the uterus is par- 
ticularly susceptible of whatever tends to 
destroy life, is evident from the circum~- 
stance, that in the act of dying, sbortion 
and premature birth generally occur through 
causes remote from, and wholly uncon- 
nected with, every period of utero-gesta- 
tion, I have elso witnessed many persons 
who, when ina dying state, from sudden or 


from pee iliness, and under great 
fear of death, if they succeeded in their last 
effort and desire to get off their bed, ex- 


pired upon the night-chair in the act of pass 
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ing stools ond urine, and in females a 
bloody-coloured discharge from the vagina. 

I am. induced to, trouble you with this 
letter, from the willingness with which you 
become the medium of communication to 
the, public and the medical world, of every 
circumstance that can excite inquiry into, 
and elucidate all matters connected with, the 
various branches of a far science ; and, 
though your ardent zeal both for the health 
and lives of your fellow-creatures, and the 
general welfare of the profession, hs well as 
your uniform readiness to assist any of its 
distressed members, needs no encomium of 
mine. 1 must beg to be excused, if I avail 
myself of this opportunity to testify my 
knowledge of your exertions and humanity, 
your kindness and Kberality in the cause of 
unfortunate professional men, 

1 remain, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cuantes Cooxe, Surg. 


Holloway, Islington, Sept. 1, 1831, 


MIEQUOTATION OF MR. BENJAMIN DELL, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
Stn,—Allow me to say, you owe an act of 
but common justice to the professional cha- 
racter of my | saw old master Benjamin 


Bell, which, 1 doubt not, from your wonted 
liberality, you will willingly perform by on 
early notice of this communication. In the 
Number of your excellent Journal for July 
S0th, 1831, is a very sensible article u 
the nature and treatment of burns, which, 
seemingly, contains a sort of stigma in the 
following words :—** Mr, B, Bell as assert- 
ed that plunging the injured part suddenly 
into boiling water would produce ease,” &c. 
Here Mr. Bell, however erroneous his views 
and practice in this part of surgery may 
have been, though the best systematic ou- 
thor of this day, owing to inadvertence on 
the part of the quotator, is made to say a 
very absurd thing, and to recommend as it 
were a barbarous practice which no man in 
his senses would either prescribe or submit 
to, namely, the application of boiling water 
to alleviate the pain of aburn. Mr, Bell's 
meaning may, think, be clearly made out 
from his own words, which, together with 
the context, are simply as follows :— B 
dipping the part affected (i.e. when the skin 
is not destroyed) in very cold water, and 
the val it for some time immersed in it, 
the pain will often be rendered very sup- 
ble ;* while, on theother hand, imme- 
e ease is often experienced from plung- 
ing the injur part take het 
This pasaage would seem but little linble 


MR. B, BELL,—CURIOUS CARD. 


to misconstruction. On vending this, what 
considerate person, however ignorant of 
medicine, would for a moment su boil- 
ing water, ut the intense hest of 212 de- 
grees, was here meant? Mr, Bell does not 
even say very hot water, but simply hot 
water, of such @ temperature, it may be 
fairly med, as could be comfortably 
borne by a healthy person in a common bot- 
bath; is to say, of from 100 to 105 
degrees ; or, in other words, more than one 
hundred degrees below the boiling point, 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure, which 
your correspondent makes him; in fact to 
say. On the whole I am very much pleased 
with the author’s luminous and philosophi- 
cal view of the subject of burns, @ most 
im t and often alarming class of inju- 
ries; and I have myself 
tunity to prove the correctness of his 
trine in my own practice. 

Before rd conclude, allow me to — 
my regret, that so able a production s 
be disfigured by any kind of typographical 
error which can render the sense obscure or 
unintelligible, What, for instance, can be 
meant or understood by the words—“' ad 
cordem,” vide page 391, col. 2, and “ ur- 
gente situ,” at page 392,* col. 1? 

remain, Sir, i 
Your constant reader and friend, 


Scoro-Barrannus. 
Berks, 29th Aug. 


cURTOUS PROFESSIONAL (1) CARD. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancxr. 

Sin,—The enclosed card was put into my 
hands a few days ago, by a young lady, the 
daughter of a highly respectable practitioner 
in this neighbourhood, as a curiosity. ‘The 
neighbourhood is swarming with them, and 
if you are not already in possession of one 
of them, 1 take the liberty of enclosing you 
this; as it appears to be public rty, it 
is at your service to take what potlee of it 

A Navat Sunoron, 


you think proper. 
London, near St. Paul’s, Aug. 29, 1831. 


“ MR. COOPER, 
 GURORON, APOTHECARY, AND 
ACCOUCHEUR, 

“14, Little Knight Rider Street, Doctors’ Commons. 

Mr. Cooper's cherge for visiting 
Patient and all Medicines for the-day is 
Two Shillings Patient attends at 


if the 
Mr. Cooper’ tines the charge is One 
Shilling.’ ' 


System of Surgery, vol, 2, page 206, Edit. 1601. 


* Vide Tus Lancur for Apg. Oth, 1831, loc, cit. 
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MR; BENNETT AND MR, PATTISON. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, September 10, 1831. 


Wuen the late Mr, Bennerr was appoint- 
ed to the office of Demonstrator in the Uni- 
versity oF Lonpon, his celebrity as a 
teacher of anatomy was not surpassed by 
that of any professor in this metropolis. In 
Paris too, long before his arrival in London, 
he established a school surrounded by con- 
temporaries whose attainments in that de- 
partment of science are acknowledged 
throughout the world, His labours in Paris 
acquired for him the highest reputation, 
and his class consisted of students who had 
flocked to him from all parts of Europe. So 
brilliant indeed was his success, and so 
exalted the nature of his acquirements, that 
they gave rise to feelings of jealousy and 
apprehension amongst the most renowned of 
the lecturers on anatomy in London, and at 
atime when Mr. Bennerr expected that 
his establishment would be placed under 
the fostering protection of the French go- 
vernment, the sordid and fliuty-bearted in- 
triguers of the Council of the College of 
Surgeons, themselves lecturers on anatomy, 
waited on Mr. Canniwo (at that time 
Foreign minister) by deputation, and so 
far succeeded with him in their interested 
representations, as to deprive Mr. Bennett 
of the interference of the English, and of the 
protection of the French government, and 
consequently to produce at lust the downfal 
and ruin of his establishment. Such was 
the relentless baseness of which he was the 
¢arly victim, Driven from Paris through 
the instrumentality of the 
money-grasping Junto in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, Mr, Benxerr visited this metropolis 
for the purpose of lecturing here, but on 
appealing to the fee-monopolising Junto for 
the recognition of his certificates, his appli. 
cation was met by a negative, as peremptory 
as it was unjust. Yielding at last to the 

No. 419, 
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indignant voice of a roused profession, the 
College was compelled to repeal the ob- 
noxious regulation under the operation of 
which they affected to have acted disinte- 
restedly in refusing to recognise Mr. Ben- 
netr’s certificates solely with a view “to 
promote the cultivation of sound chirurgical 
knowledge.” The audacious hypocrites! 
Freed from this iniquitous bann of exclusion 
Mr. Benyerr, in conjunction with the re- 
nowned Anrmsrnono, opened a school of 
medicine in Little Dean Street, Soho Square, 
where he lectured on anatomy with the 
greatest ability and success, until he was 
elected by the Couneil of the Univensiry 
into the highly-important office of demon 
strator in that institation. | 

The appointment of such a man to such 
an office is the “rmstr onievance” to 
which Mr, Parrison adverts in his ‘ state- 
ment of the facts of his connexion with the 
Univensiry oy Lonpon.” We ore much 
deceived if this confession, on the part of 
Mr. Parrison, do not open the eyes of 
many hundreds of persons to the true merits 
of the case, who, in its absence, would have 
for ever remained insensible to the weighty 
bearings of this interesting inquiry. Mr. 
Parrison appears to have shrunk in dismay 
while contemplating the commanding ta- 
lents of Mr. Bennert, One would have 
thought that a competent professor must 
have felt the highest satisfaction on finding 
that he was to receive the aid of an able and 
accomplished coadjutor. But it was far 
different with Mr. Parrrsox, who saw in 
the appointment of Mr. Bennett, the “ sa- 
crifice” of his interests, and the downfal of 
the medical department of the University 
—not because Mr. Benner? was incompe- 
tent to teach the science, but because ho was 
too competent—not because he was incapa- 
ble of improving the minds of the students 
by adding to their stock of knowledge, but 
because he taught too well, and because it 
was his “interest to elevate himself by 
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Th. 
repute with the students.’’ In selecting 
Mr. Bewnert, however, the Council acted 
not, it appears, without due information of 
the consequences, “ for,” says Mr. Parri- 
son, “ before they decided on it, they were 
fully warned of the injurious influence which 
it would necessarily exert on my interests,” 
What an obstinate, foolish body of men this 
Council must have been! It is surprising 
and almost disgusting—at least Mr. Parn- 
son seems to think so—that the interests of 
students, professors, and proprietors, were 
not all “‘ sacrificed” to uphold those of the 
Professor of Anatomy. Now we are of opi- 
nion, that had the Council beard the warn- 
ing voice with attention, and acted up to 
what its mandates seemed to imply would 
be the proper course for them to adopt, they 
would instantly have advised the ‘‘ sacrifi- 
cing” Professor to have re-embarked for 
America, and at the same time to have ad- 
vertised the Chair of Anatomy as being va- 
éant. The governing body showed weak- 
hess rather than liberality, in quietly sub- 
mitting to such unwarraatable dictation. If 
Mr. Pattison could justly claim the right 
to appoint the Demonstrator of anatomy, 
why could he not alsoclaim the right to ap- 
point the Lecturer on physiology? Why, 
indeed, did he not set up fora niedical Dice 
tator, and require that the whole of the ap- 
poiutments in the medical department be 
placed at his disposal, and that he might be 
permitted to clip the emoluments of the 
various chairs agreeably with the opinion 
which he entertained of the extent to which 
his own “interests” should be promoted? 
The following are extracts from the letter 
which Mr. Parrison addressed to the Coun- 
eil, when he complained of the manner in 
which ‘‘ Ais interests had been sacrificed to 
the interests of the demonstrator.” 


© When the Council last year decided 
that the pupils should be permitted, after 
attending the professor of anatomy one ses- 
gion, to attend the demonstrator without 
entering for the anatomical class, I stated 


that if this was to be itted, the inte- 
rests of the professot would be 


PROFESSORIAL “ INTERESTS.” 


sacrificed to those of his assistant ; but as I 
was informed that this regulation was mere- 
ly made for the session, and as, from its 
being the first, it could not operate to my 
prejudice, I did not consider it necessary, 
at that time, to protest aguinst it. Being 
informed, however, that the Council haye 
resolved that this resolution shall continue 
in operation, I am induced to trouble you 
with the present communication, and to en- 
treat you to adopt such measures as shall 
protect me in my just rights as your pro- 
fessor of anatomy, 

* No man was ever more solicitous to 
obtain an appointment, than I was to secure 
the chair of anatomy in the University or 
Lonpow; but I would, at the same time, 
observe that, in accepting that professor- 
ship, I risked a very considerable stake. 
My situation in the United States was worth 
10,000 dollars per annum, or about 23001, 
sterling; and it is not to be supposed I 
should have sacrificed this to 
be appointed your professor of anatomy, 
had | Rad the intimation that it was the in- 
tention of the Council to make any other 
anatomical appointment, which could by 
possibility deduct from the emoluments of 
the anatomical chair. The Council of the 
University advertised for a ‘ professor of 
anatomy ;' 1 became a candidate for the 
professorship, under the implied belief that 
the professor of anatomy in the Univen- 
sity or Lonpon was to enjoy all the 
emoluments and advantages possessed by 
professors of anatomy in these United 
Kingdoms; and being elected, influenced 
by this understanding, I accepted the office, 
and gave up my valuable situation in Ame- 
rica.. Not only so; having been appointed 
in July 1827, and the lectures in the Uni- 
versity not commencing until October 1828, 
I could easily have gone out in the interim 
to the United States, and delivered another 
course of lectures, which would have rea- 
lized to me at least 15001. sterling; but it 
having been considered for the interests of 
the University that I should go to Ger- 
many, I cheerfully made a sacrifice of this 
sum. I merely advert to these facts to 
prove that, in becoming your professor, I 
have given up certain valuable considera- 
tions, and that I am, therefore, fully en- 
titled to be supported in my just rights. 

The question naturally arises, What are 
the rights and emoluments of the professor 
of anatomy? I answer, that in Great Bri- 
tain, and in every medical institution in 
the world where the professor depends for 
his income on the fees of his pupils, the 
emoluments which arise from the dissecting 
rooms form as much a part of the income of 
the professor of anatomy as the fees which 
are paid for attendance on his lectures, The 


demonstrator, in fact, is the assistant of 
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the fessor; he is appointed by him, 

id by him, and works under his direction. 

ow, although I repeat that when I ac- 
cepted the professorship, 1 did it under the 
full belief that I was to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages which belong to that appointment, 
yall, 1 admit, that when I Morel that it 
was the intention of the Council to take 
the appointment of demonstrator into their 
own hands, and to deprive me of the emo- 
Tuments of the dissecting-rooms, I offered 
no objections. But the reason why I of- 
fered no objections to this measure was, 
that I thought all that the Council proposed 
was, to deprive me of a part of my emo- 
luments, and to appoint, themselves, the 
gentleman who was to be my assistant, 
and who was to act under my direc- 
tions, Had I for a moment contem- 
plated the possibility of their appointing 
a separate anatomical teacher,—a gentle- 
min who, as the sole director of the dis- 
aecting-rooms, was to banish the professor 
from these, the field of his most useful 
operations, and who, under the name of 
demonstrations, was to be permitted to de- 
liver regular lectures on anatomy, and in 
those to undersell the professor,—I should 
have seen in his appointment the ruin of 
that situation for which 1 have sacrificed 
so much, and I should most decidedly, but 
ait the same time most respectfully, have ap- 
pealed against so great an act of injustice.” 


Another extract from this letter, and no 


*« In after years many small anatomical 
schools will arise in the neighbourhood of 
the University, and what will be desig- 
nated as courses of lectures on anatomy 
will be delivered for very small fees, so that 
pupils may obtain these for a trifle, and en- 
joying the benefits of the anatomical school 

the University, by simply entering for 
the dissecting-rooms, there is little chance 
of their becoming pupils of the anatomical 
professor. It is reported, moreover, that 
the college propose to annul their present 
laws and to require no certificates. Should 
this take place, it is very clear that, if 
students can get demonstrations which are 
made regular lectwres on anatomy for nothing 
(for the five pounds ere really paid for the 
dissecting-room), they will not be disposed 
to pay nine pounds more for another course 
of lectures, merely differing from the gratu- 
itous one in the name. 


In contemplating the comparative ad- 
vantages of the Unrvensiry arrangements 
respecting the “interests” of professors 
and students, it is pretty clear, that Mr. 
Parison was led to consider, thet “ 


* CERTIFICATE” TAXATION, 
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crifices” ought not to be imposed with « 
heavy hand upon the gentleman who occu- 
pied the chair of anatomy. Almost every 
discussion, every squabble in the medical 
school, leads, thanks to the press! to an 
exposure of the frauds committed upon the 
public through the “ certificate” tax, so 
wantonly levied upon medical students, 
From the language of Mr. Pattison, we 
gather, that it was not to be considered 
whether the pupil stood in need of a com- 
petent demonstrator, but whether the pro- 
fessor of anatomy conceived that he was in 
the receipt of sufficient fees to compensate 
him for his transatlantic sacrifices.” 
For what are Mr. Parrison’s own words : 
“* Enjoying,” says he, “ the nenrrirs of 
the anatomical school of the University, by 
simply entering for the dissecting-rooms, there 
is little chance of their becoming pupils of 
the anatomical professor.” In the name of 
all that is just and reasonable, why should 
they? Ifthe students “ enjoyed the benefits of 
the anatomical school” simply by entering 
to Mr. Benxerr,—if they were thus placed 
in possession of all the advantages which 
the whole school could offer,—if Mr. Pat- 
tison had no additional information to 
bestow,—if Mr. Partison had no addi« 
tional facts to illustrate—no additional ar- 
guments to enforce, why, we repeat, in 
the name of all that is just and reasonable, 
should the pupils be compelled to pay 
heavy fees to a professor, who, to use his 
own language, could do little more than 
inform them, that as they were fully en- 
joying the “ benefits of the school” of 
anatomy while in attendance upon Mr. Ben- 
xeTT, they were only unnecessarily occu- 
pying their time, and giving themselves 
useless trouble, in listening to the second- 
hand discourses of the professor of anatomy? 
But such has long been the system. The 
frauds which have been for so many years 
practised upon the medical students of this 
metropolis, would shame any decent-minded 
men into the adoption of a far different 
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course of conduct. The demonstrators in 
almost every instance are appointed by the 
lecturers; but where the demonstrators are 
men of taleat, integrity, and assiduity, and 
fully discharge their duties to the student, 
the “lecturer on anatomy,” as he is called, 
is not wanted at all, further than to assist 
the demonstrator equally as the dewoostra- 
tor assists Aim. Be it remembered, both 
offices are occupied by gentlemen whose 
prescribed duties are to teach anatomy, and 
auntomy only, for if they step into the field 
of surgery, then the professor of surgery 
points to his ** interests” and “ sacrifices,” 
and deplores the loss of his fees; or again, 
if the teachers of anatomy step into the phy- 
siological department of the science, then 
out roars the professor of physiology, who 
disclaims lustily against the unhallowed in- 
vasion of his rights, and the “ sacrifice” of 
his “ interests.” Called upon, therefore, to 
teach anatomy, and anatomy only, it is ab- 
surd to refer to the duties of lecturer and 
demonstrator as being divisions of a ‘ supe- 
rior” and ‘ subordinate” character, for 
they are in all respects, as far as instruction 
is concerned, one and the same—perfectly 
indivisible, lecture on anatomy, if it 
be any-thing, is a demonstration of the parts 
which compose the human body. And what 
do the pupils daily receive from the labours 
of the ‘demonstrator?’ Surely a deve- 
lopment of the facts of the science—expla- 
nations of the structures which compose the 
human body, If, therefore, one teacher be 
sufficient, why should the pupils be made to 
pay for two ; orif two instructors be required 
to teach the same thing, why call one a“ lec- 
turer” and the other a ‘‘ demonstrator,” 
when the duties of both are merely to com- 
municate a knowledge of one subject t 
Whatever may have been the motives of 
the Council in first instituting these distinct 
offices, it cannot be denied that they are re- 
tained in the hospital schools of this me- 
tropolis, in order to afford ready means for 
filching euotmous sums of money from the 


FEE-SIBLE FRAUDS. 


pockets of the medical students, This is 
proved by the fact that the ‘ demonstra- 
tors,” in the majority of ingtances, receive 
not one farthing for their exertions, the 
“ lecturer” on anatomy, as the head of the 
anatomical department, pocketing the whole 
of the fees, Thus, while the bellum medi- 
cum raged with so much fury at St, Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital in 1826, it was com. 
plained by Mr. Srancey, that he bad Ia- 
boured as demonstrator for many years 
without receiving a single shilling for his 
exertions, Mr, Lawrence, at one period, 
was demonstrator at the same school, and 
received nothing for his services, Yet, 
under what appearance was the money 
taken from the students? The prospectuses 
were issued thus :— 


* Lectures on anatomy by Mr. Anen- 
netny. Perpetual attendance, 101, 10s, 

** Anatomical demonstrations by Mr, 
Sraniey, Perpetual attendance, 101, 10s," 


Hence the student supposed that he was 
paying for two distinct methods of inatruc- 
tion—two digtinet series of lectures, while, 
in reality, if what he heard or saw were 
any-thing, the ‘* demonstrations” were lec- 
tures, and the “ lectures” were demon- 
strations, But it would have assumed the 
character of avarice—it would have looked 
like extortion (considering that the lecturers 
were also the framers of the laws requiring 
a distinct attendance upon each), to have 
charged ¢wenty guineas for teaching ana- 
tomy, while, by an ingenious separation of 
the subject into two parts—that is, into 
lectures’ and ** demonstrations,"’ the ten 
guineas for each might be readily obtained 
without a detection of the fraud, We, 
therefore, heartily thank Mr, Partison for 
his acknowledgment, that the pupils could 
“ enjoy all the benefits of the school of 
auatomy, by simply entering to the Univer- 
sity dissecting-rooms.”’ 

Mr. Parrison, however, would have 
been egregiously in error, had he alleged 
that the students, by entering to the de- 
monstrator, could epjoy the full benefits” 
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of thie arrangement in a pecuniary sense, |tomy,—having, we say, such a confession 
For although they could acquire no ad-| before us, we require no other cause to 
ditional intellectual advantage by attending account for the “ intrigues and cabals anid 


the professor of anatomy, the Council of the 
University showed, in our opinion, such an 


to have existed, we require no other key to 
unlock the mystery which has surrounded 


improper regard for the ‘ interests” and the dissensions in the medical department of 


* sacrifices” of Mr. Parrison, a8 not to 
allow the pupils to enter separately to the 
demonstrator—until they had paid the fees 
for attendance during one session to the 
professor of anatomy—that is, and we would 
be clearly understood upon this point—the 
pupils were not permitted to attend Mr. 
Bewnerr alone until after they had attend- 
ed Mr. Parrison during an eutire session, 
If, therefore, any student, attracted by 
Mr. Bexnerr’s widely-spread reputation, 
were desirous of becoming his pupil, he 
was met with a demand for the fees of two 
courses of lectures to be delivered by the 
professor, ot he was informed that he might 
become Mr. Bewnert's pupil at the end of 
one year, by first attending Me. Parrisom 
during a period of not less than six months, 
Still, under this arrangement,—which we 
believe most persons will consider as tending 
strongly to p te the ‘4 iary inte- 
rests” of the professor of anatomy,—does 
Mr. Partison tefer to the appointment of 
Mr. Bennerr as a “ grievance” —a 
“ GRIEVANCE!" 

With such a feeling rankling in his bosom 
how was it possible that the medical de- 
partment could be a scene of harmony? Or, 
to borrow a phrase which so often revolves 
in Mr. Gaenn’s “ descensive circle,” how 
could such jarring materials be moulded into 
a machine for the production of ‘ ordered 
unity 7” 

Having before us Mr. Parrison's confes- 
sion that he looked upon the first appoint. 
ment of Mr. Bunnerr asa“ gricvanee,” and 
that his ‘* interests'’ were ‘ sacrificed” to 
advance those of the demonstrator, although 
no student could separately enter to the dis- 
aecting-rooms without having first paid Mr. 
Parrison the fees for the courses of ana- 


the University. 

There are yet two or three other points in 
the “ Statement ” calling for notice, which 
we must pass over till next week; in the 
mean time we would direct the attention of 
our readers to the letters of Mr. Ersoece 
and Dra. Tunaxen and Tuomson inserted in 
other parts of our Journal. 

At a Court of the Proprietors of the Uni- 
versity held, on Saturday last, in one of 
the large theatres of the inatitution, it 
was moved that ‘ nothing which had been 
offered by Me. Parrison and bis friends 
that day, had shown a necessity to the 
Proprietors to reverse the decision of the 
Council.” ‘Thus, so far as the Univer- 
sity is concerned, the question is finally 
settled, but as the bject, as it relates 
to publio interests, and to the education 
of medical practitioners, is one of very 
deep importance, we are anxious that it 
should be fully discussed in the pages of 
this Journal, more especially asthe whole of 
the daily and weekly press, with the excep- 
tion of the journals published at our office, 
have denounced the Council in terms dis- 
gustingly reproachful, for taking a step 
which we feel assured, whatever may have 
been its consequences to an individual, was 
peremptorily called for, and without some 
such procedure inevitable ruin must have 
fallen upon a rising national institution, 


ALLEGED MISALPLICATION OF DR, JOUN- 
SON'S APPROVAL OF MR, OREEN & PLAN 
OF REFORM, 


Note from Dn, Jonnson. 

Da. Jounson uests the reviewer of 
Mr. Green's pamphlet, in Tux Lancer, 
No. 416, to just turn for one moment to 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review, which he 
has quoted, and he will see that he has en- 
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tirely ‘the subject of Dr. Johnson's 
encomium in the said pamphlet, It is not 
the code of regulations proposed for the 
College of Surgeons by Mr. Green, which 
the Medico-Chirargical reviewer is dis- 
cussing, but that portion which admits the 
indivisibility of the profession, and sug- 

ts a very comprehensive plan of union. 

‘he following are Mr. Green's words :— 

** Instead, therefore, of any partial alte- 
ration or regulation, [ should advise that 
one faculty of medicine be constituted, with 
such powers and administrative regulations 
as would render it efficient in promoting 
the science and controlling the practice of 
medicine in all its branches, a3 a great in- 
the state.” —AMed.-Chir. Rev., p. 
170. 

This is the portion of Mr. Green’s pam- 
phlet to which the encomium is expressly 
applied ; but by transferring the encomium 
to the other proposals of Mr. Green, Dr. 
Johnson is made to appear perfectly ridicu- 
lous. Dr, Jol still maintains, ‘* that 
this plan does not differ very essentially 
from that which has receutly been proposed 
by other medical reformers, under the title 

the ‘ London College of Medicine ;’ and 
he is atill disposed to think, that a general 
appeal to the Legislature by all ranks of 
the profession, praying for a commitiee of 
inquiry into the state of the medical polity 
of this country, would be the best measure 
to pursue, and that which would bid fairest 
for success. It isa maxim in state policy, 
that the site and materials of old institu- 
tions should, if possible, be employed for 
new edifices, The same maxim will, pro- 
bably, apply to medical policy. It would, 
perhaps, be better, if not easier, to unite 
the three existing colleges or corporations, 
than to erect @ new ove that might eclipse 
or supersede those which are legally in ope- 
ration. They have, all three, privileges or 
immunities, direct or indirect, that induce 
or compel all aspirants for practice to be- 
come members of one er more of them. 
They are not likely, therefore, to be anni- 
hilated by the ‘ New College of Medicine,’ 
which will only add another iustitution to 
those already m being. As, however, the 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, have 
each their college, thére is no reason why 
the General Practitioners should not also 
have theirs, as a point of union for their mu- 
tual benefit, and to which volunteers from 
other bodies may have access, Although 
the distracted state of the profession renders 
it little likely that such a comprehensive 

jan as that proposed at the end of Mr. 
teen’s pamphlet should be carried into 
execution, yet Dr. Johnson hopes that the 
éxpression of good wishes for such a con- 
summation may be put forth, without sub- 
jecting ‘him to’ censure, He is confident 


DR. JOHNSON, MR. GREEN, AND 


that the reviewer in Tax Lancer will see 
that the encomium in the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review was unequivocally directed to 
that portion of Mr. Green's pamphlet which 
proposes one fuculty of medicine and sur- 
gery, precisely similar to that now existing 
in France, where the plan of’ study is the 
same for physician and surgeon, where the 
examination is public, and where the can-. 
didate is at liberty, after a searching scru- 
tiny into his qualifications, to take to either 
branch of the profession which he may 
prefer. 
Suffolk Place, Aug. 30, 1851. 


Dr. Jonnson may rest assured that his 
good wishes in favour of medical reform are 
not undervalued by persons who for years 
have been unceasingly labouring to con- 
summate that measure in opposition to diffi- 
culties equally important for their number 
and force. The task is Herculean, and the 
arrival of every additional labourer in the 
cause is hailed with the greatest joy. Let 
it not be supposed, therefore, by Dr. Jonn- 
son, nor by any one else, thut we intended 
to speak even slightly of his aid in ‘the 
efforts now making, to establish for the 
medical body a character of nationality, aud 
to confer upon it honours and privileges in 
some degree commensurate with the vast 
benefits which ft bestows upon the state. 
In quoting Dr, Jowxson’s approval of Mr. 
Green's scheme, we certainly felt disap- 
pointed, because it was a plan as far from 
being founded in reason, as it was incapable 
of being worked ;with justice. Dr. Joun- 
son, however, and we are heartily glad of 
it, disclaims any approval of Mr, Green's 
suggestion for the improvement of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and informs us that ‘ the 
encomium was expressly applied to that 
portion of Mr. Greey’s pamphlet which 
spoke of instituting * one faculty of medi- 
cine.” Now if Dr. Jounson will ‘take’ 
the trouble to plumgé once more into Mr. 
Green's ** descensive circle,” he will 
readily find, notwithstanding the obstruc- 
tions presented by the confused and ¢um- 
bersome machinery, that Mr. Garen has 
proposed s scheme for the institution of « 
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college of surgeons, and, secondly, that he 
has not proposed a séheme for the institu- 
tion of a facully of medicine. True, the 
quotation from the pamphlet, given above, 
beginning thus Iostead, therefore, of 
any partial alteration or regulation, I should 
advise that one faculty of medicine be con- 
stituted,” &c.-—would, if taken alone, lead 
the profession to believe that Mr. Green 
had promulgated a scheme for the institu- 
tion of another or Meroicine;” 
but if we take the sentence in the pam- 
phlet which immediately precedes it, then 
it will be instantly seen that if we applied 
Dr. Jounson’s encomium to any plan at all, 
it must have been to the only plan which 
Mr. Green had laid before the profession. 
Let the author of ‘‘ distinction without sepa- 
ration” speak for himself :— 

“If (says he) a petition for such a 
charter (referring to his proposal for an 
altered college of surgeons) were presented 
to me as a MINISTER OF STATE, 7 
should before I granted it, tor 1 
should led to reflect on the state of the 
whole medical profession ; and considering 
its vital importance to the state, its objects 
and purposes, I should come to the conclu- 
sion that, however desirable it might be for 
its practical administration that its depart- 
ments should be distinguished, yet from the 
unity of its character and purposes, they 
could not be divided. Instead, therefore, 
of any partial alteration,” &c, &c. 

Thus Dr. Jounson must acknowledge that 
we were correct in attaching his commenda- 
tory remarks to Mr. Green's plan for re- 
modelling the government of the College of 
Surgeons, for, as respects instituting ‘‘ one 
Saculty ofdicine ,” Mr, addressed 
himself to his readers hypothetically, and 
indicated what would be his course of con- 
duct with, regard to medical reform, “ if 
he. were a minister or rare.” (Ra- 
ther an important qualification!) Now al- 
though it is possible that the evolutions 
which Mr, Gaxex may perform in his 
“* deacensive circle’? may at last place him 
upon the summit of some very exalted emi- 
nence, yet such a contingency is rather 
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for a “* general movement of the profession.” 
Dr. Jounson, however, now tells us that it 
was ia support of this scheme, which Mr, 
Green has not recommended for the adop- 
tion of the profession,—but which he says 
he would strenuously advise ‘ 1r he were @ 
minister of state,”—that he proposed “the 
instant formation of a committee of physi- 
cians, surgeons, and general practitioners, to 
deliberate and act upon this all-important 


measure. 

Upon re-consideration we are certain that 
Dr. Jounson will readily acquit us of having 
intentionally misapplied his encomium, for 
on looking to the grammatical construction 
of Mr. Green's language, and to the obvi- 
ous tenor of his expressions, it is indisputa- 
ble that he has only proposed one scheme 
for effecting an alteration in the government 
of the College of Surgeons, and that the 
other project relates merely to what he 
would propose * 1v he were a MINISTER 
OF STATE,” 


SIR WILLIAM BURNETT, 


CORRUPTION IN THR ADMIRALTY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—Audi alteram partem is a maxim 
so clearly essential to the decrees of jus- 
tice, that you, who officiate professedly as 
one of the high priests at the altar of this 
divinity, will not, | am sure, throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of an approach to it by a 
more humble votary; that you will not, im 
other words, give currency to any-thing 
like detraction or calumny, without also in- 
serting the refutation. 

Absence from town prevented me until 
yesterday from seeing the unjust aod un- 
merited attack upon Sir Wilham Burnett, 
contained in your 416th Number, under the 
signature of “ Harculo.” Lregret this hos- 
tile display, for the ignorance exhibited by 
the writer of the official powers possessed 
by Sir William to remedy the grievances, 
no doubt great and gluring, of the body over 
-which he presides. I regret it for its evi- 
dence of bad feeling. 1 regret it as coming 
appereotly from a member of that corps to 
which I myself belong, and in being levelled 
at our mutual chief, as eviacing in the as<— 


too improbable to make it the foundation 
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tailant the worst possible taste. And I re- 

t further that you, Mr. Editor, should, 
By the remarks prefixed to it, countenance 
an uncalled-for attack ‘upon meritorious 
public officer, who, in the performance of 
very responsible duties, bas never, that I 
have heard, had an imputation cast upon 
him, and who, it has happened to me to 
ksow, dispenses the common lot of service 
with unflinching impartiality. 
~ A genéral conviction of this in the minds 
ef the best-informed medical officers of the 
navy, has, it seems, given rise to the design 
Of presenting him with a token of their es- 
teem, ‘This seems to me a very harmless 
compliment. Your pages; however, furnish 
evidence that by some it is disapproved as 
an attack upon their purses, and is thence 
made a handle for unsparing censure. Yet 
what bad Sir William to do with the pro- 
position? Nothing whatever; no more 
than he had with originating the ordon- 
wances of Prince Polignac, or the insur- 
rections at Brussels or Warsaw. Did he 
anticipate such a measure at the present 
moment? It is said by his friends, and I 
believe it, that he did not. What was bis 
course of proceeding when the affair reach- 
éd his ears?) Why, earnestly to request 
that the proposition might be dropped. 
Surely there is in this nothing with which 
even fastidiousvess can find fault; no ca- 
joling, no intimidation, no lures thrown out 
to attract subscribers, no undue readiness 
to grasp at the proffered gift. 

If the Committee, who act in this busi- 
ness, liave not attended to his remoustrance, 
they have no doubt sufficient reasons. 1 
have ‘no personal knowledge of any of its 
members. I know not even one of them by 
sight. Bat as men of some standiog and 
character among naval surgeons, they must 
be supposed to know something of their 
own feelings and those of their professional 
brethren on the subject; and as already 
filling situations which are considered the 
most eligible in the service—at least three 
out of the five, 1 have a right to presume 
that their motives are disinterested. ‘I'o 
their conviction of the deserts of the gen- 
tleman in question, 1 beg to add mine. 
Nay, I would even submit to the better 
judgment of “ Harculo” the propriety of 
the gift. If Sir William Burnett deserves 
it, he ought, of course, to receive it. If he 
‘does not, or has in any way neglected the 
interests of his corps, which I do not think 
he bes, i will put him in mind of his duty. 

Your correspondent complains that his 
chief has not accomplished the redress of 
grievances, or ented the issuing of ob- 
noxious orders. How is he to remedy these 
things? Could Sir James Macgrigor pre- 
vent the scandalous order issued some years 
ago to strip the agmy medical officers of their 


| 


epaulet or epaulets? Is it not known to 
this writer that the power of both is con- 
fined to the testing of medical officers’ quali- 
fications, and their distribution on service ; 
not to their organisation as a military body, 
the consideration of their pay, rank, dress, 
orcomforts? The efforts of the medical di- 
rectors must be confined to the representa- 
tion of a grievance. ‘This, I am told, Sir 
William Burnett has done repeatedly, 
though as we see without effect. What 
then isthe remedy? Why, not to assail him, 
but those who have the power, and who 
evade or refuse to use it. If rumour speak 
true, it is even said that he has had much to 
struggle with in the Board—the Victualling 
Board—with which he is so anomalously 
connected :—that the butter and cheese 
gentlemen—the sages whose abilities ascend 
to the height of judging of pork, peas, and 
cabbage, assume the privilege to do what 
they think proper with medical officers, and 
actually by their superiority of votes, have 
quashed the deliberate decisions of the 
Medical Commissioners on medical affairs 
and appointments. 

If * Harculo ” will travel a little further, 
to the Admiralty, he will there find the same 
indisposition to do justice to his corps. I 
do not pretend to he deeply versed in the 
secrets of that den of arrogance and tyranny. 
1 have not often presumed to ascend the 
great staircase of that establishment, lest 
the insolence that pervades every depart- 
ment of it, from the first lord tothe porters, 
might perchance order me down; but | 
have occosionally crawled up the back stairs, 
and listened a littie to what was going on. 
Ask the people there—frst lord, naval lords, 
or the quill-driving menials, who, strange as 
it may appear, are in this, as in every other 
public department, the most determived and 
often the most powerful foes to any species 
of amendment—ask them why the medical 
department is depressed. ‘They hesitae 
forareply. Ask them if the qualifications, 
characters, literary or scientific attainments 
of its officers, are inferior to those of any 
other body of the same profession in the 
service of the crown. The reluctant ad- 
mission is, They are pot. Why then with- 
hold from them their fair rank and emolu- 
ments? The rejoinder is, J¢ has always 
been so; and finally it slipsoat, that such a 
change would give them a species ot supe- 
riority over lieutenants ! 

Here then is the old quarter-deck griev- 
ance, which we have all felt and complained 
of—the grievance of » mas- 
ters, marine officers aud chaplains—as well 
as Ours—that no officer in the service de- 
serves much i ion, excepting those 
who are called executive, that is, those in the 
line of promotion to be captains ; while the 
interests, claims, and services of all others, 
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more especially of civilians as are 
termed, or caioasbaneme are overlooked 
or disregarded. This bas been the spirit of 
the navy ever since itexisted,—a spirit bru- 
tal in its origin, and bratalizing in its in- 
fluences. It is a spirit also of intense self- 
ishness, for no man, they almost all believe, 
is entitled to rewards or honours but them- 
selves. All merit, except purely nautical 
merit, has no value in theireyes. It is this 
that mokes them in their hearts hate the 
army, and renders a soldier, of course be- 
hind his back, a standing subject for ridi- 
cule. Had the discoverers of the circulation 
of the blood, or of cow-pos,—had John Hun- 


| There is in it nothing of the spirit ofa gen- 
| tleman, or the fair argument of an opponent. 
| lt is simply abuse ; and abuse deserves no 
reply. The character of Sir William Bur- 
nett stands far above the reach of a writer 
of this stamp ; but were that writer endued 
with more power to do mischief, I would 
suggest to him the obvious consideration, 
that any attempt to lower the character of 
the head of his corps must, where there is 
no obvious incapacity in that officer, recoil 
upon himself as a ber of it. The corps 
at large, and the head of that corps, must 
stand or fall together in public opinion. 
Their interests are mutual and indissoluble. 


ter, or Percival Pott, served in the medical 
department of the navy, they would not 
have had so much merit in the eyes of the 
people in command, as any of the quarter- 
deck dunces who could splice a rope or reef 
atopsail. These men do not reflect that 
they are perpetrating an injury upon them- 
selves by driving really able men out of their 
service. When the moment of danger ar- 
tives, then, indeed, they begin to feel the 
effects of this folly and jealousy. When 
his own carcase is at stake, how soon does 
the bully sink into the bumble solicitant! 
In a moment he exhibits his native mean- 
ness and inconsistency. 
. Lf your corr ent be in want of a le- 
gitimate object for attack, let him pounce 
upon those who have the power to do what 
is right, bu¢ will not. t him cast his 
eyes upon the Admiralty, Let Aim spare 
no one there. It is against such that a bat- 
tery should be raised. This isthe nuisance 
that must be abated. Hic labor, koc opus 
est. Let all persons there, collectively and 
individually, be assailed, for there is no fear 
of goingwrong. Let them be viewed in the 
light ot personal enemics by every medical 
officer in the service until his complaints are 
Let the press loose upon them 
in every possible shape and mode of attack. 
Let the misdeeds of all who have commanded 
at sea—and there are few who have not 
committed tyrannies or other offences which 
would have cashiered over and over any mi- 
litary officer whatever—be retailed to the 
world. Let the British public hnow the 
astounding fact, of which they are now 
wholly ignorant, that the favoured class of 
ins in the navy, contains in its list 
more disgraced officers (that is men who 
have been broken by courts martial for hein- 
ous offences,and reinstated throug h interest) 
than all other classes of officers under the 
Crown put together. Let this class be com- 
pared with the untarnished character of the 
medical officers, 

With respect to the letter signed A Sub- 
scriber in your 417th Number, it is so tinged 
with the hue of personal enmity towards 
Siz William, ag to be uuworthy of notice. 


They t be disunited without serious 
detriment to both. If an attempt to sink his 
reputation in general estimation could suc- 
ceed, that moment the sphere of his useful- 
ness becomes nar:owed, and he is inert to all 
practical purposes of good. 

What the feelings of the head of the me- 
dical department on the matter are, I know 
not. I have bad no communication with 
him. I have the honour of his personal ac- 
quaintance in buta slight degree. It com- 
menced many years ago while on service, 
and I had great reason to think bighly of his 
character and abilities. Every communica- 
tion with him since has confirmed that opi- 
nion. I have ever found him in his public 
capacity, and others tell me the same, ur- 
bane, kind, and considerate ; and in a pro- 
fessional view, @ most able practical phy- 
sician, 

But I do not profess to be the champion 
ofany man. My chief object hes been to 
set my brother officers right as to who their 
real opponents are, and where the obstacles 
really exist with which they have to con- 
tend. I have hinted whom, to produce 
effect, they ought to assail—assail not by 
petition and remonstrance, for these have 
been tried long enough and in vain,—but by 
indignant and forcible assault—by inflicting 
upon them the knout—by exposing their 
injustice and selfishness—by appealing from 
their justice to their fears—by analysing 
what are their own claims to monopolize 
public bounty and consideration—-and by 
unveiling, give them to the world in their 
native nakedness. Let us bave sketches of 
the Victualling Board and Admiralty by 
officers who have sailed with or kaow the 
individuals or their services. Wesball then 
see what merits they possess; whether pre- 
sumption and ignorance shall alone fatten 
on the public income, while education and 
professional talent are consigned to insult 
and penury. 

There exists a deep feeling of indignation 
in the medical service at the treatment they 
have received in the highest quarters—be- 


cause they could not expect this from a 
rind trom one who bad been der 
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sonal and obligations to their 
skill and attention. It is impossible that 
this feeling can abate while their remon- 
strances continue disregarded, or while a 
justification of the tone of insult is attempt- 
ed by the first Lord of the Admiralty. In 
the expression of this feeling they must be 
fearless and uncompromising. Timidity 
must be forgotten; jealousy must be aban- 
doned, for the interest of one is the interest 
ofall. They have been too often alienated 
from each other, particularly the higher 
classes of the service, by willing causes, and 
have thus afforded au opening for the enemy 
. tread them down in detail, Let them 

ter show a different example, and be- 
come, not a rope of sand, but a hempen 
cable. In the manly and bold expression of 
their sentiments they shall always have 
the aid, feeble indeed, though zealous, of 
their brother-sufferer, 


London, September 3, 1831. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirn,—la my letter of the 2¢d of August, 
in T'we Lancer of Saturday last, 
said it was ‘‘ unaccountable how the self- 
constituted naval medical commitiee at 
Portsmouth could issue their circular letter 
of the ist of August, in direct deti of 


Jusrvs. 


THE PORTSMOUTH COMMITTEE. 


even although they were positively assured 
that such indulgence would injure the man 
for whom they entertained well-merited 
esteem, and perlaps | totally destroy the 
prospects of the more humble indi Is of 
the corps to which they belonged ! _Dr. 
Scott says the ittee was app db 
thirty-one naval surgeons assembled at Gos- 
port for another purpose. Granted ; they 
may have been so appointed ; but did these 
thirty-one individuals (twenty-seven be- 
sides the members of the committee them~ 
selves, by the way) instruct their committee 
to proceed, after being warned against it a 
Sir William Burnett? No, Sir, they d 
not; and some of them at least, who did _ 
feel ‘themselves above the need of ** further 
promotion or emolument,” and who were 
aware of that warning, were as much sury 
prised and displ jatthe app of the 
circular, issued by their committee, as I was, 
In every word of the encomiums 
on Sir William Burnett in the circular let. 
ter, and in that of Dr. Scott, 1, as an anony« 
mous writer, do most cordially concur ; but 
I had rather gnaw my crust in secret all my 
life, than announce my real name, after say~ 
ing so, or as long at least as Sir William 
remains in office. Neither do I impugn the 
motives of the committee, who seem to bave 
acted, without consideration for others, on 
the impulse of their own feelings as inde- 


the remonsirauce of Sir William Burnett 
against their project, on the grounds that it 
was calculated to injure him io his public 
situation, and materially to retard those 
improvements in the regulations for the 
medical officers of the navy, which he coa- 

sidered necessary, as well for the benefit of 
the naval service generally, as of the indi- 
viduals more immedi 7” but 
it seems it was not unsecouatable, since the 
matter is fully explained by your corre- 
spondent Dr. Scott, junior surgeon, lec- 
turer, librarian, and curator of the museum 
in the Royal Hospital, Haslar, and one of 
the said committee, whose letter also ap- 
pears in Tue Lancer of Saturday. 

Dr. Scott tells you, that ‘‘ every member 
of Harculo’s parasitic committee is already 
in possession of high and responsible office, 
‘or independent of the service, and that none 
of them have any-thing further to expect iv 
the way of promotion or emolument.” Now 
truly, Sir, this js a very powerful reason, 
though to some fastidious persons it might 
not seem a very generous one, why this 
committee, consisting of such exalted per- 
povages, should persist in their ber and 
indulge themselves in their no doubt sin- 
cere, but perhaps somewhat fulsome demon- 
Strations of gratitude for the enjoyment of 
high officiul situations, or other independeut 
circumstances elevating them above any fur- 


pendent gentlemen ; but hadi not, in my 
youth, read Gil Blas, and learned, in the 
course of a tolerably lony life, other lessons 
similar to the one which is inculcated 
the conduct of the Bishop of Toledo towards 
that candid but imprudent monitor, 1 should 
advise those gentlemen of the committee, 
who are independent of the service, to re- 
tire from it altogether; and I sincerely 
hope, that such of them as are in the en- 
joyment of and responsible oflice,” 
may cond Ives for the future, in 
their tive public situations, with more 
discretion end ‘than the 
have manifested on the occasion whi 
now places me under the necessity of apolo- 
gizing for the liberty | take in requesting a 
place in one of your valuable peges for this 
sate second, and last communication 
rom yours, respectfully, 
London, Septs 5, 209, TORY, 


Pourtrco-Sanarony letter 
in the Constitutionnel, states, that ‘ the 
sanatory which separates Prussia 
from Poland, is maintained with extreme 
severity. Sentivels are placed every — 
paces ; all these who eater Polaud are :fired 

at, and those who come from Poland are 
into prisow. ‘Lhe Russians alone 
pass and without the 


aber expectation of 
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MR; EISDELL AND MR. PATTISON. 
Mann, Meckel, Serres, Geoffrey, St. Hilaire, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
MR, EISDELL AND EX-PROFESSOR PATTISON, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—It has probably been a matter of 
ise ‘to some of my friends that 1 have 
not replied to the charges which Mr. Pat- 
tison, in his pamphlet relative to his con- 
nexion with the University of London, 
has so unsparingly heaped upon me. 
can assure you, Sir, it was my anxious de- 
sire fully to have answered all those ac- 
cusations, not only because my own charac- 
ter was defamed, but also because | con- 
ceive it to be a man’s duty (and he does 
well who does nothing more) to expose and 
correct abuse and misrepresentation. I 
was, however, deterred from so doing by 
the expense it would have been necessary 
for me to incur, inasmuch as it would re- 
quire a pamphlet as large as Mr. Pattison’s 
to expose all the fallacies into which he has 
fallen, and the misrepresentations and mis- 
Statements he has made. I felt too that, 
after the admirable letter of our excellent 
professor Dr. Turner, the conduct of the 
students did not stand in need of any further 
vindication: and being confident that it 
would not require any further exposé of the 
nature of Mr. Pattison’s ‘‘ fucts”’ to enable 
the proprietors to come to a correct judg- 
ment on the matter, | refrained from appear- 
ing before the public. I shall not now 
trouble the readers of Tar Lancer with any 
lengthened avalysis of Mr. Pattison’s 
** Statement,” especially as you, Sir, have, 
with so much ability, undertaken the task. 
Permit me, however, to occupy your pages 
with one or two remarks on aaa of the 
“‘ Statement’ which more immediately re- 
fers to myself. 

To Mr. Pattison’s first charge, that of 
“deplorable ignorance of matomy” as a 
student, us the charge bas reference to my 
anatomieal knowledge more than twelve 
months ago, | am perfectly ready to sub- 
mit,—in so far as it only relates to cer- 
tain points of-descriptive anatomy. I had, 
however, even at that time, obtained suffi- 
cient insight into the higher departments of 
that science,—by attending the lectures of 
our learned professor of comparative anato- 
my, Dr. Grant, in whose cluss } obtained 
the gold medal,—to convince me that Mr. 
Pattison, independently of the superficial 
manner in which he gave his demonstra- 
tions,’ by almost wholly omitting to treat 
of that department of the science called 
“general anatomy ; neglecting to in- 
dicate the pathological changes to which 
the various tissues are subject, and in fail- 
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and others, into the laws of organization,—~ 
did a wrong to the cause of science, which 
could only be obviated by his removal from 
the chair of anatomy. This conclusion was 
forced upon me more particularly by one 
cireumstance others, viz. the 
deplorable ignorance” Mr. Pattison mani- 
fested of the stages through which the 
brain passes in the progress of its develop. 
ment, when he gave his class to understand 
that every part was developed simultane. 
Dr. Grant was present when this 
statement was made, and has ccnfirmed the 
truth of the allegation. 

It is not my intention to pursue the sube 
ject of Mr. Pattison’s incompetence, my 
only object being to vindicate my own con- 
duct. 

The charge of ‘ presumption,” as it is 
shared by the great majority of my fellow 
students and by those of the highest stand- 
ing in the school, it is not necessary for me 
to rebut. i 

The other charges which affect me I 
would dispose of by saying, that there is 
scarcely a reference to my name; but 
there are connected therewith the most er- 
roneous and exaggerated statements and 
misrepresentations. ‘The proof of this as- 
sertion 1 could easily supply, were it not 
that it would occupy too much space in 
your valuable publication. 

In conclusion, allow me to hope, that 
while I have not lost the good opinion of my 
fellow students, as hes been testified by 
several of their acts during the last session, 
or the good-will of the medical profession, 
I shall not suffer in the estimation of my 


friends, and the public in after life, from 
being thought guilty, by the ex-professor, 
of ‘presumption malevolence 
‘«misrepresentation’’ and insubordina- 
tion,” of which frightful catalogue of crimes 
there is not one he can substantiate against 
me. lam Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Sept. 6, 1831. Natu. 


MR. PATTISON, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Str,—It might be naturally supposed, 
that so humble an individual as be who has 
now the honour of addressing you, would 
pause ere he ventured to enter the lists 
against the champigh of medical reform, the 
renowned editor of Tue Lancerand Bat- 
Lor, the Jate popular, and | regret to add, 
unsuccessful, candidate for the coronership 
of the county of Middlesex, and last, thougts 
not least, the founder of the London Col« 

Medicine." 


ing to reveal to us the researches of Tiede- } lege of 
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But, Sir, these high-sounding, and, in 
some respects, honourable titles, will not 
deter me from what I conceive to be the 
duty of every honest man, via., to defend, 
as far as in him lies, the character of those 
he believes to be unjustly aspersed, how- 
ever high in public estimation the calum- 
niator may stand. ‘Ihe Editor of Tue Lay- 
cet has undoubtedly done much good for the 

fession, but he would, with as litile 

bt, have effected much more, were it not 
for bis unconquerable attachment to that 
spirit of party, which is the “* madness 
of many for the gain of a few,” and the 
pursuit of which has obtained for him such 
numerous and powerful enemiés, and lost 
him a multitude of valuable friends, 

This crying vice, joined to the still more 
noxious one of a delight in abusing those 
who may happen to fall under the bann of 
his displeasure, has been the means of ne- 
gativing, in a great measure, the good 
effeots which would have resulted from the 
fearless manner in which corruption has 
frequently been exposed by the Editor of 
Tur Lancer. 

The above remarks have been elicited 


MR. PATTISON. QUACKERY 


ing the late lamented Mr, Bennett in the 
dissecting room, can entertain a doubt of his 
splendid anatomical attainments, nor has 
ao raon been more willing to acknow- 
ledge the fact than Mr. Pattison, as witness 
his voluntary surrender to the above-named 
gentleman ofa portion of his professorship, 
im order, if possible to restore harmony, 
Acknowledging then, as Ido, Mr, Bennett's 
talents as anatomist, L do most anequivocally 
condemn his conduct towards Mr. Pattison, 
as altogether unwortby bis bigh character ; 
still more do 1 condemn the conduct of the 
Council, in placing in a subordinate situa- 
tion a man of such high repute in the anato- 
|mical world ; still, having accepted such a 
situation, it was undoubtedly his duty to 
have acted with all becoming deference to 
his superior in office, instead of fomenting 
disturbances against him, Again, Sir, you 
l|aceuse the Professor of incompetence’ to 
| teach anatomy, forgetting that the very 
body whose proceedings you attempt to 
| justify, have themselves declared, in the 
| very minute of Council which announces his 
dismissal, that ‘* nothing that haa come to 
their knowledge, bas at all tended to im- 


from me by the perusal (in the leading arti- | pugu the moral or professional character of 


ole of this day's Lancer) of the unmerited 
sarcasms cast upon the late unfortunate pro- 
fessor of anatomy in the now-disgraced 
University of Loudon. 

One churge against this gentleman you, 
Sir, deem of so heinous a nature, as to re- 
quire eleven columns to elucidate it; and 
what is the crime thus dilated upon ? nei- 
ther more nor less, than that Mr. Pattison 
has no right to complain of injustice, having 
been himeoif grossly unjust in deserting at 
various timés his pupils, by obeying that 
call for advancement which his talents as a 
lecturer liad’ caused to be made upon him. 
Why, Sir, you might about as reasonably 

@ any reverend divine with a neglect of 
the spiritual welfare of lis flock, should his 
talents point him out as a fit object for pro- 
motion toe bishopric, and which he would 
of course accept, or (to use an illustration 
which may strike a little more home) you 
might as reasonably accuse Mr. Waxcey of 
injustice in neglecting the interests of his 
patients by abandoning w practice which 
must have been incolculably beneficial to 
them, and entering on a legs arduous, but 
more able engagement. So much for 
Mr. Pattison’s selfishness and injustice. 

Bat itis in the latter end of your remarks, 
asin the postscript of alady’s letter, that 
the nucleus of the professor's offence is to be 
sought for. How dared he (not having the 
fear of Wakley in his eyes) to lay bete the 
interested unworthy conduct of one whose 
name sliould have been sacred, being one 
which Tus Lancer delighted to honour ? 
No one who bas bad an y of see- 


Professor Pattison. 


In conclusion, I have only to deprecate 
your endeavours to create in the minds of 
students a spirit of insubordination towards 
their superiors in years and attainments, 
and whose disgraceful conduct in the pre- 
sent instance towards their highly-talented 
and shamefully ill-used Professor, you not 
only attempt to justify, but absolutely to 
applaud ; which conduct, as Professor Pat. 
tison most justly observes, would in -any 
other University in the world have been 
punished by their instant dismissal, and has 
well nigh the ruin of an institution 
which at first seemed to promise incalcue 
lable blessings to the rising generation. 

1 am Sir, your obedient servant, 
Burrer, 
Studen a 
M 


London, Sept. 3d, 1831." 


EXPOSURE 
OF QUACKERIES IN DENTAL SURGERY, 
By Levisor, Esq. 


Sin,—As yoor valaable journal is devoted 
poli: branch of surgical practice, I trust 
you will favour me by inserting the follow- 
ing remarks, which are intended to expose 
the nefarious prectices of mercenary char- 


; * Not having Mr: Pattison’s pamphlet before 
me 


IN DENTAL SURGERY. 


tatans, in one of the most useful and excel- 
lent operations of dental surgery, viz., stop- 
ping the cavities of carious teeth. 

It may be deemed a task of supereroga- 
tion to enter into any particular detail of 
the tion, yet for the sake of connexion 
and clearness, permit me to state, that when 
the enamel of a tooth is eroded, and the or- 
ganised bone beneath becomes so carious 
that portions are carried away by the saliva, 
&c., a cavity is formed, the nervous mem- 
brane becomes exposed, rendering it liable 
to inflammation from atmospheric air and 
other causes, which sooner or later induce 
what is termed in common parlance ‘‘ tooth- 
ach.” To obviate this malady, it has been 
the practice of intelligent surgeons to ren- 
der such affected teeth artificially sound io 
the following manner :—The tooth is scraped 
with instruments, and all the soft bone is 
removed, taking care to cut an edge under 
the enamel (a process termed in mechanics 
counter-sinking), then the oy is wiped 
out quite dry aud clear, and filled with pure 
gold leaf, tinfoil, or platina, The operation 
is strictly mechanical, as neither a vitul 
nora chemical union can take place ; but 
the efficacy of the process consists in press- 
ing in the metal, and forcing it under the 
enamel, so that it may present to the tongue 
a smooth surtace ; by which means water, 
food, saliva, &c., are effectually excluded, 
and it may be pronounced an excellent ope- 
ration, and one that is adopted by many 
intelligent practitioners. years, 
however, there have appeared a set of per- 
sons who have yclept themselves “* surgeon- 
dentists,” under the supposition that it was 
the most lucrative part of the medical pro- 
fession; and many of these men have com- 
menoced with no other pretension to public 
favour, than a determination of gulling by 
some extraordinary novelty ; thus, in lieu of 
anatomical and physiological knowledge, 
they possessed the advantage of ignorauce 
end and probably have appended 
a “ Monsieur” or ‘‘ Signor” to their 
common names. ‘Thus they make their 
debut, their credentials cousisting of un- 
blushing effrontery, and the extrinsic merit 
of fine clothes instead of professional know- 
ledge ; and in order to astonish the great 
mob, they pretend to wonderful discoveries, 
being deiermined, that if they cannot “ rub” 
the people out of their money, they will 
plug”’ it from them, Permit me then, 
Sir, to avail myself of your valuable assist- 
ance in exposivg such pretenders, by com- 
municating to the profession the nature of 
the uods which, under various names, 
are advertised, aud which, if we were to 
believe the modest inventors, are all of them 
sual, if not superior, to Nature’s compound 

vitalised gelatine andlime! 

‘The “ are composed 
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of various proportions of bismuth, tin, and 
lead, an alloy similar to that known by che- 
mists under the name of Sir Isaac Newton's 
metal. These cements will melt on a card 
over the flame of a candle, and may be ia- 
serted into a tooth before the alloy crystal- 
lises, as it remains some seconds in a paste- 
like state. It soon hardens in the tooth, 
but'the surface blackens (oxydises), and it is 
gradually carried into the stomach. The 
consequences which may result from the 
latter circumstances I pass over, but it will 
be seen in the sequel, that there is evidence 
of a galvanic action resulting from these 
alloys, and this alone will prove their inju- 
rious tendency. 

Cement” is composed 
of three parts of the sulphate of lime, and 
one part of the rust of ivon; this is also put 
into a tooth in a paste-like consistence, and 
soon hardens, but shortly afterwards it 
gradually crumbles to pieces, and leaves the 
credulous patient liable to sudden neuralgic 
attacks, Upon the whole it is the most 
harmless of any I have to enumerate, only, 
the lime is an insoluble salt. 

“Miverat SuccepaNneum is acompound 
of fine silver filed into a powder, and formed 
into an amalgam with crude mercury ; this 
forms a paste, and hardens very rapidly in 
the tooth, whilst it requires neither water 
nor heat to prepare it, but in some mouths 
a few.bours are sufficient to oxydise it aud 
crumble it to pieces. 

** Avopyne Cement” is a similar com- 
pound to the terro-metallic one mentioued 
above, only there is some of the acetate of 
morphine used with it, and dropped into 
the cavity before inserting it. 

Fusiuce or “ Cement” differs 
very little from the ‘* mineral cement,” bat 
it contains two parts more of lead and leas 
of the bismuth and tin; its effects may be 
anticipated, 

The fees for these hocus-pocus operations 
are generally very extravagant, and whe- 
ther the patients are ashamed of their own 
credulity or not, it is most true that they 
studiously avoid exposing the practice, and 
remind me of an anecdote related by an old 
gentleman ‘* who was induced to go into a 
grand show at a country fair, to see acherry+ 
coloured cat, and a rose-coloured pigeon, 
when he found these /usus nature were no 
wonders at all, the cat veins black, and the 
pigeon white! Yet,” said my informant, 
** shame made me sneak away, aud allow 
others to go and be dupes to the wag of a 
showman.” 

The operation of stopping a toot 
have one highly useful, and I 
known persons who have had teeth stop- 
ped ten, twenty, and even forty years, but 
in most of these instances an was used, 
nor can] think any other metal so fit fop 
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the purpose, as gold is, when pure, insolu- 
ble so very ductile, that 
it may be pressed into every minute crevice 
ina tooth. Pure tin is also useful in large 
cavities ; but the platina, although a metal 
not easily oxydisable, yet when beaten into 
leaves thin enough for the tion, has 
numerous fissures, and wants that continuity 
of surface which gold and tin , in all 
bility arising from the difficulty of fus- 
trae platina, the particles not having that 
“ attraction of cohesion” upon which duc- 
tility depends. It is therefore my opinion, 
that only gold and tin should be used. If 
tin and gold be put into the same tooth, or 
One metal employed in one tooth, and the 
other metal to another immediately in con- 
tact, a slight galvanic action is induced. 
ow it is still more certain, that when tin, 
muth, and lead, are used, a perceptible 
wanic effect may be noticed—the saliva 
chemically changed, rendering it sour to 
the taste, the acid acts of course on the re- 
maining sound teeth, which ultimately be- 
come ted with caries. 
_ These are incontrovertible facts, and it 
was a knowledge of them that induced me 
to expose the nature and consequence of the 
practice. The brittleness of teeth is, in 
most instances, induced by acids, whether 
from the stomach, or from culinary prepara- 
tions and fruits ; but in the cases spoken of 
above, the galvanic action must change the 
saliva into an acid sui generis, from nu- 
merous observations we have noticed, that 
the teetly when acted upon by the latter, 
have an appearance to what is observable 
in pulmonary affections, viz. a pearly trans- 
parent brightness. I have been indaced to 
make this communication, having observed 
hod laudable endeavours in the cause of 
ience and truth, and your consistency and 
talent in exposing trickery of all kinds, 
8, Gower Street North. 


MR, GREEN AND MEDICAL REFORM. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sra,—The work of Mr. Green is unques- 
tionably one of the most extraordinary pro- 
duétions of the present day, Throughout 
the whole of his reasoning be never, in any 
instance, has placed himself, by his argu- 
ments, in a situation either to promote 
medical or surgical reform. Every part of 
the profession, whether ed through 
the College of Physicians or the College of 
Surgeons, presents a mass of chaotic con- 
fusion and injustice, and Mr. Green, instead 
of relieving the profession from this state 
of things, has aggravated the difficulties by 
oT utter want of common sense. In proof 

this statement, we hare only to advert to 


REFORM.—LONDON SCHOOLS. 


his pertinacious and impertinent objections 
to any one becoming a member of the Coun- 
cil who prectises midwifery, or who com- 
| pounds his medicines. This proposition is 
an insult {> surgeons and apotlrecaries 
throughout the kingdom, and ought to in- 
duce that of medical men to hold no 
intercourse with Mr.Green, or those who 
support his opinions, either in the way of 
consultation or otherwise. Sach a line of 
conduct would not only bring these gentle- 
men to their senses, but compel them to 
have recourse to a shop for the maintenance 
of themselves and families. Who have been 
at all times the founders of charitable ivsti- 
tutions throughout the kingdom ? Have they 
not been men who have risen from the hum- 
blest walks of life to opulence by their in- 
dustry in their shops? These institutions, 
founded on such means, have put Mr. Green 
in his present prosperous condition; but 
notwithstanding this, he has the effrontery, 
in his plan of reform, to reflect on the 
memory of those benevolent and good men, 
by the unmanly,-the unwise, and exclusive 
principles which be adopts. ‘The poor man 
seems to have been dipped in Letha, as he 
appears utterly unacquainted with the ge- 
nius and character of the times in which he 
lives. The members of the College of Sur- 
geons ought to reject, with indignation and 
disdain, any plan of reform which disquali- 
fies any of the respectabl bers thereof 
from taking a seat in the Council, and which 
body ought to be chosen by the members at 
large. There are many men to be found 
behind their counters, who are as superior 
to Mr. Green as an elephant isto a jackass, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient bumble servant, 
Aw AccoucuruR ComrouNDs 
nis Mepicines, 
Great Russell Street, 
Sist Aug. 1831. 


THE LONDON HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 


Sir,—I am a medical student who have 
studied at the College in Dublin last wiater, 
and shall attend some one of the London 
hospitals during next season; but being 
quite at a loss for knowing which of them | 
would better enter, and having no acquaint- 
agce in London or elsewhere who can sup- 
ply me with any information on which I 
could depend relative to that matter, and 
knowing your readineds at alltime’ to assist, 
and to assert the rights of medical students, 
Lam induced to request of you, im your pext 
notices to cofrespondents, to reply to the 


queries: By so you will 
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"sons in @ general way between the various 


very greatly oblige your most obedient 
humble servant, 
A Susscriser to Tus Lancet. 

Montgomeryshire, 

August 21, 1831. 

Which of the London hospitals could you 
conscientiously recommend as aftording the 
best opportunities for the attainment of 
knowledge in every branch of the profes- 
sion? 

On viewing the prospectuses of the differ- 


MEDICAL SOCIETY.—CHOLERA. 


schools, is, without exception, the most in- 
vidious that was ever mixed up with the 
duties of an independent medical journalist. 
As soon, however, as the whole of the “ pro- 
spectuses”’ are published, we may throw out 
| a few hints which may not be unworthy the 
‘attention of medical students. Of this they 
may be certain, that no bias or party feel- 
ing shall induce us to make an incorrect re, 


ent schools for the last year, it occurred presentation respecting the merits of any 


to me that taken altogether, S¢. Thomas's | 


Hospital might be the best. Yet it appears 
that the surgeons and physicians visit daily 
atthe same hour. Now, is not this a most 
serious inconvenience to the students who 
attend the medical and surgical practice ? 
For must they not daily lose the one or the 
other, which would not be the case did the 
surgeons aud physicians visit at different 
hours? 

» Whatis the general custom relative to the 
payment of the fees at the varions schools 
and hospitals, particularly at St. Thomas's ? 
Must the whole be paid on entering at the 
commencement of the season, or will a part 
of them be then received on condition that 
the remainder be paid another time ? 

P.S. Again, Sir, allow me to express my 
regret, that Tne Lancer for a considerable 
time past, indeed for the last two years, 
should be comparatively sadly devoid of the 
intelligence respecting the excellences and 
defects of the various medical schools in the 
metropolis, which it used to convey from 
time to time, very greatly to the benefit and 
interests of students. ‘This is not a solitary 
complaint—-the deficiency must be gene- 
rally felt. Lf before the beginning of the 
next session you were to give a critical 
account of the arrangements, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each school in 
London, and of the acquirements and abili- 
ties of the various lecturers, at least of the 
more public schools, the benefits arising 
therefrom would be immense to us medical 
students, who, from the want of such infor- 
mation, are so frequently cajoled and plun- 
dered of our time and money by crafty, de- 


Signing men. 

[With a view to opportunities for deriving 
practical experience, St. Thomas’s Hospital 
certainly holds the first place, although even 
there the arrangements are, in many re- 
spects, Weféctive, “As to the payment of 
the fees, half, may be advanced at once, and 
the remainder at the expiration of three 
months. The task of instituting compari- 


teacher, or the opportunities for improve- 
ment afforded by his school.] 


PROPOSAL FOR A MEDICAL SOCIETY AND 
READING-ROOM AT LAMBETH, 


~~ To the Editor of Tak Laxcer, 


Srr,—A literary society, such as is sug- 
gested by your Lambeth correspondent, is 
much required on the Surrey side of the 
water, the distance to the “ London” or 
“* Westminster” Society being such as to 
deter many general practitioners from join- 
ing either. 

Several medical friends of mine have re- 
peatedly spoken with me on the subject, 
who, iam sure, would feel equally happy 
with myself in embracing an opportunity of 
forwarding the views of your correspondent ; 
it requires no more than a spirited com- 
mencement to ensure success, 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
Cuartes Brapy. 
Charlotte Street, Blackfriars, 
Aug. 31, 1831. 


[Our correspondent, or those who feel ins 
terested in the subject, shoald convene a 
meeting of those practitioners who are 
likely to be benefited by the adoption of 
the measure in view. Such a step would 
lead to the best: arrangement, aud thus save 
much time and trouble.) 


CHOLERA, 


In a pamphlet just published by Mr. 
the author ofa paper recently pub- 
lished in the Tux Lancer, on the nature 
of the nervous fiuid, and now physician 
to a hospital in Warsaw, we find the fol- 
lowing brief account of the attack aud pros 
gress of the fatal Cholera, , : 
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CHOLERA.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


Probably on another occasion, we may | taking place, the stomach and bowels, which 


bestow a critical notice on this work. 
CHOLERA.—ITS SYMPTOMS AND ORDINARY 


Frnst Stace 


most freq 
or towards morning. atient is usual 
suddenly seized with 


rumbling in the bowels, and purging 3 or) 
weakness, 


the purging with a sense 
fulness, oppression at the  precordia ; | 
and symptoms of indigestion have been of 
some hours or even days’ duration. These 
are followed by vomiting, which, with the 


continued before irritable, retain whatever 
is administered, either by mouth or clyster ; 
save that an involuntary oozing in 

takes place from the bowels; the s: 


ceasegthe iti the skin is 
cone wi the fingers 
are are suffused with 
blood, or covered with a dense film, and in 
general half open with the whites turned 
and life u 
or twelve, but generally within ei t-and- 


forty hours from riod of invasion. 
Should, 4 means have 


evacuations ffom the bowels, soon assumes a | been timely and judiciously employed, as I 


sero-mucoug or barley-water-like appear- 
ance. Groat prostration Of strength fol- 
and generally tremors or twitchings, 
th pain and numbness or cramps in the 
extremities, A dusky sunken countenance, 
ringing noise in the ears, or deafness, sub- 
dyed voice, cold damp skin, and feeble 
, become now very constant and cha- 
racterisuc symptoms, 
iod of the complaint, efforts of the sys- 
; appear to be made tobring about febrile 
excitement, and which 
r proper treatment; but otherwise 
excitement of inflammation only 
Bikes lace, when, from the sense of pre- 
cordial oppression, heat becomes 
in the part, and the patient complains of in- 
ward burning attended with great, thirst, 
an insatiable desire for cold water. 
e_irzitability of the stomach is now 


have before observed, the first, stage is 
gradually succeeded by the excitement of 
ever; developing, however, but too fre- 
quently, the inflammation of some vital or- 
gan_ in which existed. yor 
susceptibility of structure dis 
in this way attacked : the bowe ’ 
are the most obnoxious to this effect ; 
the lungs are not unliable to be affected. 
The above will be found to present @ 
faithful and striking picture of the disease 
in its more frequent. and ordinary forts : 
and of the symptoms, whigh we have divid- 
ed into stages, in J er of their succes- 
sion; but varieties do occasionally pre- 
sent themselves, though, as it is justly ob- 
seryed in the Madras Medical eport on 
this subject, ‘* These yarieties are not ob- 
seryable so much in imdiyidual cases as in 
what may be termed local epidemic visita- 


tons, 


usually increased, and there is often extreme 
restlessness, The pulse too becomes shar 
and more frequent ; and the trunk and he 
exbibit an increase of temperature, while 
the extremities mostly continue cold and in 
gee damp. With the development, of 
partial excitement, tonic spasm or 
cramps, if they have not previously taken 
place, but too frequently follow :—com- 
meneing with the feet and legs, and gradual- 
ly.increasiog, they often extend to the up- 
extremities; and ionally involve 
the muscles of the belly and chest.*.. The 
 exbausting influence,.of these spasms, or 
internal anguish, is followed by 


@ellapse this to the 
first stage, without the development of heat 


stomach, pain at the pra- 
cold water, only ex- 


I 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A pha's communitation shall appear next 
week. Itreached us too late for publication in this 


I er ought not to i 
to be told that the report i question is a silly 
filsehood, We haye more important sceapa 
than to attend to such catuninies, whieli are ¢ 
braless inventions of knaves ot fools. 
E. X., An Old, Practitioner, Inquirer, 
and others, wilk find the the Commitee, 
rigted 


names of the, 
and the terms of the first regulation, pri 
the cover of our present Humber. 
for admission continue to increase, 
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stage excitement. Ur inwes | 
‘ eloped, | 
eordia, and desir | 
Collapse.—On, this | 


